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INTRODiJCTl'OK 


In over)* ago that Jtas ma(1(; certain approaches to 
civilisation there will exist a class of men wliose, 
natural susceptibilities and talents iiro considerahlj' 
in advance of their fellows. The suscejrtihility to 
impression, whether from w'ithin or without, may 
he a gift of nature ; the talent', or, m o^Ikt ttffirds, 
the ])owcr of improvivg that gift and o^ imparting 
its results to others, may be ])artly iiatu^Xil aiid 
partly acq^uired, either by mere practice or by pre¬ 
vious study. In either case, success must be in 
some degree the fruit of reflection,—of analysis oi' 
the objects which the mind has compassed, and which 
the will seeks to retain or to peiq)etuate,—of frequent 
careful reconsideration to prove to its own satisfac¬ 
tion by repeated trial the truth of its conceptions. 
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INTEODITCTION. 


Such mental exerc^e canno^ but elevate the man 
who schools his faculties to its discipline, and no 
matter in what early or *simple state of society he 
may be placed, will raiselhim to a higher rani of 
culture and intellectual adfancement than that of 
the majority of hirt^ow-mcn. 

/rtie usual subjftf& of archaic or early _Art con¬ 
spire with these circumstai^ccs to fix the position of 
the Artist. Heroic art, historical monuments, reli¬ 
gious rites,—alt demand liis aid : he is of’fteccssity 
connected with all that a simple and earnest people 
liold most sacred and most dear. Hence the severe 
character of very early Art. 

But this exercise of* the inventive and imitative 
])owJhfl^of gian, tinctured as it may have been with 
superstitiofi and many otheii ^laiactcristics whicli 
later chjtivation and a finer percej^tion of the beau¬ 
tiful and the correct have rejected, could not go on 
very long without awakening in the workman,— 
the tenn is not derogatory,—a sta-onger love for his 
work, and a deeper insight into the principles by 
which he must be guided in bringing it, by slow 
steps perhaps, nearer and nearer to his idea of per¬ 
fection. For in true genius the idea will ever b. 
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beforehand with the work. AA, in its higli sense, 
is the idea united wi^i the exeeution: high Art, in 
that high sense, is the idc!l guided by Genius hap¬ 
pily united with Execution directed by Skill. 

Now, to bring this usion of qualifications to bear 
its full fruit, genius must silbiJ?it to the discipline, 
of instruction, and cxccutisii»to»lJie toil of praStice. 
And all this cannot be done without severe labour 

’f 

of mind and body; but the result is a great Artist, 
—in a.’il’ord, a gi'cat luffn. Then, arrived at the 
higher walks of his career, the earnest labourer in ' 
his vocation, suddenly awakened to the full majes¬ 
ty, the true nobility of Art, in its misSon of convey¬ 
ing to the senses and to the mind the symmetries 
of fonn, the impressions of poetry, the Ub^jjlBes of 
nature, presses om^ard in the study which now for 
the first time is o])cned to him. He tontemplatcs 
Art for its own sake, discovers new principles, dives 
into the mysteries of science, and begins to perceive 
that even on aesthetic grcniuds he must dip far be¬ 
neath the surface in order to understand not only 
how, but why, he pleas(‘s others in hjs works, even 
when he may not please himself :• how he may 
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sometiijies fail to j^case others even when he liini- 
sclf is satisfied. 

In these iiivestigatiofis the deepest powers of 
thoughf must he brought ifito play: the mind must 
be tutored ere it can ju’ojjfrly compose or invent. 
Sim]jlc works of afl'niay be produced once, or scl- 
domj by a stroke,«f^tttive genius; but the un¬ 
taught genius is frequently unable to reproduce its 
own work. ' But with the faculties of mind well 
taught, and the skilful /land well practfsL'd, the 
accomplished Artist ^vill not only invent and coni- 
biiie in infinite variety, but will do something to 
extend the limits of Art itself. 

These phases of Art present diversity of character 
accordivg to the times and countries,—the nations 
and individnals,~the subjects ^ind ideas with which 
they arc connected. But they always employ the 
finest minds,—the choicest s^jirits of their respective 
eras. 

Are such gifted men, then, to be honoured 
amongst us? Have such men not in every age 
been found w.orthy of all honour? Do not the 
names of Apelles, Bhidias, Baphael, M. Angelo, 
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Cramante, Wren, and many others,Attest In 

old times: but are they now so honoured, especially 
in England ? The question ij/ not new, abd has 
been answered, Yes, and No. 

Art is great, intrinsically great. It may advance 
from rude beginnings,—^ievelop itself fi’ojii simple 


germs,—improve in its scope and in its details,— 

^ * 

may become stationary, retrograde, degenerate^_and 
recover itself again. 

Art is a life, not of oi'C man but of generations: 
it is a history of mind and men. But one man can 
embrace* in his career but a small portion of the 
long progi'css of art. Every artist must begin, and 
it is long before he can reach even the outskirts i?f 
high art. Can the patronage, the honour which is 
willingly and deservedly bestowed on the jjrofcssion 
and the highest names in it, be indiscriir^tely 
lavished on the working majority ere they have at¬ 
tained the eminence of fame ? It is impossible: 
general patronage is all the majority can look to 
until the celebrity of some work raises the name of 
its author to public notoriety. Now, tliis working 
part of his career is of necessity the greater part of 
VOL. I. a 
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INfRODUOTTON. 
the life of th^ \rtist,—and if he meets due honour 

t 

in the latter half of his career, it is unreasonahle to 
complain of ncglccfltin the former portion when the 
])innaclcs of fame were occu]ned hy an older raee. 

It may he disheartening, hut it is not eruch it 
can hardly he ordered otucnvisc. The man wlio 
shows most mental coiirage^in ])crscvering through 
long )’-ears of severe training, and whose strong heai’t 
braves,the suffering of disappointment and delay, 
has already jn'oved that force of mind which is the 
highest moral f|ualification of an accomplished 
Artist. 


1 he Author has been induced to make these ob- 
servations in favour of a class whose talents and at¬ 
tainments entitle them to a degree of social (bstinc- 

r* *' 

tion iL^which they have not as yet been admitted 

I 

in some of the most liberal countries of Europe. 

© 

Sympathizing deeply with their feelings, honouring 
their si)irit of independence, and admiring their 
abilities;—persuaded, moreover, of their high vo¬ 
cation towards the good of mankind, by the power 
which art confers on its gifted votaries of calling 
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lortli tlie noblest insjiiratious <K wbi^i liumuu na¬ 
ture is capable ;—slie. titters ber convictions^.o.tlic 
reader witli tlie Iiope^tliat tbe^niay lx; conjiidcred 
as jiot witliout weiftbt, even tnonj^li rcconiinended 
tlirou^li till* niediuni of a \Tork of ttetion. 

( no .11 Hill, Ily.l.i I’lirl 
Miiv lsr.4- 
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Ob la vil(‘ chose, ot abje.cte, quc rhommc! s'il no s'<51c\’’c nti-flossns 
<ie I'Jumjanitd.— Montahjnk. 

Tluit mail of ffeniris who thinks ho can tamper with his f^Joriou^ 
j'ifls, and ior a siiusou indulge in social exeossosT stoop lionj his litgh 
ealiing to tlie dregs of earl Ii, ahaiidon hpnself to the stream of common 
life, and trust to his nalivo powers to bring him nj) ag.ain > believe 
it, he plays a de.sju'rate game !—one that in nearly niiiidy-iiifce? ca.sc.s 
out of a hundred is fatal.— Mks -Iamfson. 


LETTER FROM FRANCIS LOCKWOOD TO AMBROSE 
ARNOLD THE SCULPTOR. 

You asked me, during our late conversation, what 
was the reason of my sudden silence, and of the 
gravity of my manner after the cheerful intercourse 
of the happy evening which we spent together lately. 
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I was.unaWc to ai;swcr, and^I left you dissatisfied 
with myself at my want of readiness to reply to my 
benefactor. Yes, my roVered teacher, you, to whom 
I owe'all the insight I haTe yet gained into the 
recesses of Art, you have m riglil to question me ; 
and it is my duty'co answer you freely. 

You will remeifkbdudiat the tenour of our conver¬ 
sation liad been directed to the philosophy of Art, 
and that you had enlarged in a manner jiecidiar to 
yourself, and dclight§il t»j me } our attaclu'd scholar, 
upon the unknown, the unregistered foldings of tlic 
Artist, in inventing and carrying on to perfection 
any work wotthy of a man of ginuus. It was, you 
said, but a tithe, of the.power of the mind tliat eanic 
to b* exiiibited before the public, in the .shape, of 
any givcm work of Art in anj of it.s branches ; it 
wa.s sad to*think how the deep thought, the weary 
study, the, frequent change and correction of ideas, 
which result in thi.s or that [licture or statue, arc 
lost with regard to even those, tvho take a true de¬ 
light in Art’s production.s. How doubly lo.st, then, 
to the vast, unreflecting multitude, wdio, charmed 
with the execution, dream not of the labour, or of 
the conflict of spirit and necessity, wdiich the Artist 
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is doomed to undergo in -vvor^g for theis super¬ 
ficial pleasure. 

My unexplained sadness arose from the reflection, 
tliat all these struggles of the, mind, which give the 
reul value of his dcaresf labours to the. Artist, should 
be lost to future schools; and in particular, that your 
own experience of what may*1jc*callod the moral or 
inner soul of our profession shoidd not be, ]mt on 
record for adnurers, for such tluirc will be, of your 
genias, ’yet unborn. ln*a word, that you would 
permit b’raiici.s Lockwood, the liuniblcst of your ' 
j)U])ils, to write, for the benefit of posterity, all be 
has treasured up of your conversations, enriched 
with a,s much as you wonlfl kindly iin])art to him 
of the Idstory of your life and of your pfldyssioual 
career, lie know.s’tlic boldues.s of hi.sh-wpie.st, as 
well as the arduous nature of the task*; he .solicits 
it with reverence, he, will execute it with affection : 
fearing that were the life of one so celebrated to be 
undertakim by a less devoted pen, it would fail of 
meeting with that full ju.stice which the heart of a 
grateful scholar can alone supply. 


F. L. 
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ANSWER FROM AMBROSE ARNOLD TO FRANCIS 
LOCKVFOOD. 

It is with no common fcolin j,s that I reply, my dear 
pupil, to your kind and affectionate letter. You 
have touched with 't(«idcrness and delicacy on a 
topic which is usually one of the most irritating to 
those who have, like me, long passed the prime of 
life, and who see, with the sad infirmity of human 
nature, the incvitahle goal to which they are ap- 
proacliing. I have long tried to master all such 
weakness, and”haare myself prepared a full narrative 
of the events of my chequered life, to which 1 have 
added lictc and there the remarks which naturally 
arise from my experience of g<tc.d and evil, of for¬ 
tune and misfortune, in the lahorious career which 
I have followed. 

You have full permission from me to make what 
use you think proper of the MS. which I send en¬ 
closed ; and I think that in intrusting this hitherto 
secret autohiography to the hands of my most at¬ 
tached and most promising scholar, I am consulting 
at once the interest of my own credit and reputation 
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as an Artist, and the reasonahle^ishes of one^whom, 
at my age, I scruple not to call my last and most 
faithful friend. The difficult art of biography, how¬ 
ever, is new to you; and'I request you to reifiemher, 
in the little you may 'have of your own to add to 
the materials with which I nov^fumish you, that I 
have a strong objection to tlRi* flatteries and rilinu- 
tise of all sorts, with their insignificant andf trifling 
details, so constantly found in the live’s now daily 
publislwlfl ; and that I b<!g you to do no more than 
fill up the outline I have drawn. I have had many 
and deep afflictions, wherein I have found the love 
and study of Art the most obvious corlsolation; high 
in itself and glorious, but still more glorious in that 
it opens to its votaries still higher views^f^Cl lories 
beyond our reach. ^ 

When the heart of man is sore, wheA his pride is 
hmnbled, when promises prove deceitful, and friend¬ 
ship treacherous, then come the soothing handmaids 
of Art and Science to elevate the suffering mind : 
then the soul soars high above the reach of detrac¬ 
tion, and by the exaltation of the intellectual facul- 
tieswhich God has granted her, seizes a faint glimpse 
of that perfection at which she aims—feebly, per- 
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haps, but not in ^in. This^ mj son, is the true 
spirit of Art; this is the happiness of the Artist.... 


A. A. 


MANUSCRIPT OE ARNOLD. 

It ia with small fgeliKgs of satisfaction that I en¬ 
deavour' to retrace the events of my earliest days, 
which were 'to me indeed days of little else but pri¬ 
vation and sorrow. My first recollections dwell on 
the image of a mother—a kind, beauteous, sweet- 
tempered, loving mother, whose shade stands out 
in strong relief from the crowd of inferior being's by 
which she was surround/jd. And then, my father... 
the little I remember of him and of his associates 
is so dark, «o forbidding, that ‘I do not willingly 
allow my thoughts to rest oh the few particulars 
which the lapse of years has suffered to remain im¬ 
printed on my memory. 

In my youth, our existence was so precarious, and 
my mother, on whom all domestic cares were left 
to press with double weight from the absence of 
sympathy where she might most have looked for 
it, was so taken up with providing for our wants. 
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that I went through the most p^cious years of life 
without anything that could called education. 
Now, when I look hack to*those dark days, I mar¬ 
vel Hhat I contrived to -pick up the little instruc¬ 
tion that I did in a stafej of alternate profusion and 
penury. For when money cam» in, there was pro¬ 
fusion, extravagance so exc^ssive^ that sums wljich, 
well invested, miglit have made a decent pi’ovision 
for us, were squandered immediately dn reckless 
prodigality, to he speedilp followed by a recurrence 
of absolute want. The periods of distress, alas, 
were far more frequent and more lasting than those 
of affluence, if such it could he calVid in our un¬ 
steady circumstances. , 

Of all the painful feelings which the retrospect 
of those melancholy days brings hack to my heart, 
the necessity, the absolute necessity, in candour and 
in truth, of casting blame, deep blame, on the con¬ 
duct of a parent, is the most agonizing. At my 
jnesent age, knowing, as a man should do, his own 
character, I feci that had my father been such as 
some parents are—such, in a word, as my mother 
deserved to meet with in a partner, I could have 
loved with the most devoted affection, I could have 
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sacrificed my life^^for such a parent. My heart 
yearns for tlie power of bestowing upon liis rcmem- 
hrance the strong and skiccrc tribute of affection of 
which d feel that it is capable: it sinks into* the 
lowest depths of 'humiliatiiiu, when T reflect that 
such affection is not due to tlic memory of him 
whcfu I ouglit to r^spejetbefore all other men. This 
I was ‘early sensitive enough to discover, and I 
brooded over the thought with grief and shame. 
But when I saw my mother, whose iiivigc was 
heaven fo me, her only child, .suffering under the 
rude maltreatment of her and my natural protector, 
—left to ncgl«ct, perhaps the least of her evils, and 
even to destitution, by him —my patience could 
bear it n(\ longer, and I frequently fled the house 
for hours tg weep alone, and exhaust in silence and 
in solitude the passion that wbuld not be controlled. 
In his joyous, or, more properly speaking, his riot¬ 
ous moods, my father would be fond of me; he 
would load me with caresses, and, had that long 
continued, would have spoiled me, considering what 
his habits were. He would teach me the rudiments 
of the art in which he excelled; he would sit for 
hours with pleasure to see me attempt to model the 
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plastic clay, or copy some bold;»design of liis own 
in chalk upon the wall. My mother would look on 
in pleased, hut fearful siliJnce, ever delighted with 
the smallest symptom of returning love on his part 
exhibited to me or to* herself. Yet the slightest 
interruption of these better mffods, whether from 
the calls of his idle associftieS,^r the temptations 
of pleasure, would put an end to the good s*o spar¬ 
ingly begun. Grim want alone would* make him 
work, aiTd then, as I was'usually called in to give 
the slight manual assistance in my power, I con¬ 
trived to learn as it were by fits and starts some 
further principles of his art, which «t leisure mo¬ 
ments, and during ray fatJier’s too frequent and 
long absences from his studio, I praetked alone 
with portions of hi3 refuse materials. I could see 
that this steadiness in occupation gave the greatest 
pleasure to my poor mother which she was capable 
of enjoying. She encouraged me in my work, both 
as a means of forming my character to earnest la¬ 
bour, which there was no need to tell me must be 
my portion through life, and as a chance of my 
becoming sufficiently capable in a short time to 
add something by my own industry to the scanty 
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resources of tlie family.! Dear, anxious, partial 
mother! little did she know the long study, the 
severe practice, that are Recessary for even a second- 
rate proficiency in Sculpture. The more progress I 
made, the more I became cwivinced tliat, although 
I might ultimately*succeed, years must be spent in 
toilifig up the hill,.of tmnual dexterity, ere I could 
venturd to give the reins to any freedom of imagina¬ 
tion or of composition whicli T might haply possess. 

I attended a drawing-class by no mcays of the 

first order, but where I learnt somctliing from the 

occasional visits of an artist who had once been my 
( 

father’s friendi5 and who kindly paid particular at¬ 
tention to me. At least after I had once begun, I 
never loaf ground in my practice, and by degrees 
I advanced sufficiently in drawing to astonish my 
father by some specimens bf my progress which 
accidentally fell under his eye. But it w'as too 
late; a few years earlier, and he would have been 
proud of me, and would have done something to¬ 
wards bringing my infant talent to perfection. Now, 
however, the capability was past: he no longer 
worked steadily himself, and he was daily plung¬ 
ing himself and us more and more deeply in debt 
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and destitution. We left one huipble lodging after 
another, the present always more humble than the 
last, till finally illness and misery, in their most 
awful shape, beset our squalid abode. My mother 
was pining away with gnief, while I had but a bare 
nourishment. 

It is painful to me to di^eil’upon this period of 
my life. I will pass over it as briefly asT. can, 
though one dreadful scene remains so sfl-ongly en¬ 
graven oif my memory tl»at 1 feel consti-ained to 
mention it to you. • One evening I was sitting as 
usual with my mother in the loggia of our small 
house, which, as is commonly the case in Italy, 
looked out upon a garden not bclong-irig to us, but 
by which we profited in the delicious pejjfumes of 
its jessamines and brange-trees, and in the cool 
breeze agitated by its‘murmuring fouiftain. Oh, 
those happy moments! too short for motherly affec¬ 
tion, but long enough to give me a fixed love for 
all that is morally beautiful in wom.an, together 
with the persuasion that such alone should be the 
beauty that inspires the Sculptor’s art. Judge, 
then, of my disagreeable surprise, when, as I was 
listening with love to the simple tales with which 
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she would ever anjuse and instruct me—^feeling as 

« t 

I did already, even at my young age, the soft in¬ 
fluence of that virtue trhich it was her constant 
endeavour to instil into me—I heard the voice of 
my father calling to me: 

Amhrogino—boy, where are you ? Come down! 
conue to your worl',*a(aA learn! Why sit you there, 
moping over saintly hooks ? Come to the studio, 
and Icam fb he a man! Show your genius, ragazzo! 
and leave all the stuff ) our mother teaches you to 
priests and fools! ” 

Sudden as the interruption was—for I knew not 
that my father was in the house—I yet knew the 
sharp tones of that voice too well to dare to dis¬ 
obey : besides, I did not dislike the labour of the 
studio, when my father was^ifi a humour to impart 
to me the knowledge of his' art. I hoped, too, by 
pleasing him with my proficiency, to draw off his 
attention from my poor mother, who always suffered, 
directly or indirectly, when her husband was ex¬ 
cited. I immediately repaired to his presence. My 
mother, moved perhaps by some misgivings, fol¬ 
lowed me, and we reached the door together. We 
opened it, and passed the threshold at the same 
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moment. My father was sitting in a careless atti¬ 
tude, and apparently in rather a bad temper, before 
his unfinished group in ctay of Hylas and the 
Nym|)hs, which was placed, half-faahioned into 
shape, upon a pedestal b«fore him. Ue had the in¬ 
strument used for moulding in 'his hand, and 'in 
wayward mood was dashing^rttfc»bits of clay ab?»ut 
the room. On a raised platform on his left*hand, 
was placed in a recumbent position, her pose for 
one of tlirf nymphs, a woman whose bold and fear¬ 
less air would at anytime have terrified me, natur¬ 
ally timid and broken by ill-treatment as I was^ 
but whose loose and scanty dress, or rrithor undress, 
showed plainly that she waa there in the capacity 
of what is called in artist’s phrase, “ tj^ living 
model.” 

My mother, indignant at seeing the cS)mpany to 
which my father would have introduced me, and 
knowing moreover the woman at first sight to be 
one notorious for profligacy even among the de¬ 
graded class to which she belonged, drew back in 
unutterable disgust. Whether she said anything or 
not to irritate her unhappy husband, I never knew; 
but as she pulled me forcibly backward through the 
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door, my father aiarted forward and seized me Tio- 
lently by the shoulder. I fell, fell at the feet of 
that horrid woman, w'liose diabolical laugh long 
sounded in my ears as the cry of an evil spirit. 
“ Hai tu duvqm paura dd nvdo, poveretto," cried 
the repulsive cre&ture—for repulsive she seemed 
to Sue, young aiid hpndsome though she was— 
as half-rising from her recumbent attitude, and 
without the slightest attempt at any arrangement 
of her thin drapery, slfe made a movciRcut as if 
to approach me; when my mdtlier, goaded almost 
to frenzy, and gaining the courage that virtue in¬ 
sulted feels iti the presence of vice, stepped forward 
and dragged me by main force into her apartment. 
My fathflj^’s rage was ungovcniable—the last thing 
T saw was his arm uplifte^l,*! knew not against 
whom,—bftt luckily it only fell, though with Her¬ 
culean force, upon the half-shaped mass before him. 
Whether he meant to wreak his vengeance on the 
inanimate clay or not, may be doubtful, but having 
given the first blow, he now flew at it with re¬ 
doubled violence, and soon reduced the lifeless 
mass, which was to have brought a large sum to 
his family, into a hundred fragments. 
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Work was at an end. I soon<iftcr heard him go 
out, followed hy his worthless companion, and tlie 
sequel did hut too well sh(?w into what society he 
niusf suhsequently have fallen. My mother,’in the 
dccj)est grief, clasped lac to her hosom, called me 
her dearest, her beloved, her virChous child, invoked 
heaven’s blessings on my hoad,*with prayer that 1 
at least might be strcngtlicimd to shun evil company 
and to follow in the ways of peace. Albeit not un¬ 
used to adlch trying scenes, in which her own trust 
in Cad and consciousness of pure and moral con¬ 
duct alone supported her, she was now fairly worn 
out: she sank into a stupor, which was but a relief 
to nature. 

I cannot recall those moments withouj^a feeling 
of burning shame—But even that came 4o an end. 
My anxiety about my mother occupied nJe all night, 
and I watched the bright stars sink into early dawn 
with the sad prospect of passing another day, and 
perhaps many days, like tlic last. Suddenly, as I 
sat by my mother’s couch, I Avas roused by a loud 
and fearful knocking at the door. The sun had 
not risen; my father had often returned home 
equally late : again louder knocks and cries. Our 
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servant ran in and^pricd, “ Signora, ecoo gli sbirri! ” 
and in a few minutes some men in official costume 
had entered tlic lower apartment. I ran down 
stairs only in time to see the coi'psc of my father 
brought in on a plank, and placed in tliat studio, 
fraught with such* harrowing recollection to me, 
whore . I had last, ^cnj.^him living. I cannot con¬ 
tinue this dreadful theme. lie had but just breathed 
his last, having been stabbed in a drunken broil 
among the lowest haunts of the Trastevere. Through 
the long lapse of years, how vividly arises the dread 
remembrance of that awful night before my shrink¬ 
ing soul! 
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CHAPTEII»I1, 


The composition of works of art, or of science, show? a prevalence 
of tlie individual factor; Imt the artist and man of science know that 
their irufsl iilffividmil works arc expressions of a*common perception, 
and arc therefore indept.ideait of self.—B unsen. 


Mr poor mother, although she must lojig have fore¬ 
boded some such cata.strophe.. was completely over¬ 
whelmed by this dreadful event. Well ^'arc as 1. 
was of the penury of«her resources, I wfvs happily 
unconscious of the daily, hourly cares, «ntailcd by 
I lie. want of money upon that fond parent. I was 
ignorant that the provision for om' very su-stcnancc 
often dejicnded entirely on iier lahouns, which were 
carried on and maintained tlirough hours of hodily 
•suffering, studiously concealed from the child of licr 
affection, lest his education, the prospect of which 
weighed as heavily at her heart as the struggle for 
VOL. I. 


c 
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his subsistence, should suffer diminution or neglect. 
Dear, loving mother! Ah, when I bent over that 
wasted form, that pale i*ud care-worn countenance, 
half-stilled in the stupor of unconsciousness', my 
distress seemed too great f«r endurance : I wept, I 
cried aloud, until'roused from the torj)or of her 
serif cs by the voic^%fiber darling cliild, she pressed 
me to iier bosom, but spoke not, ever and anon re¬ 
lapsing info this state of insensibility. So passed 
many—I know, not liowt many weary hosj’s—until 
the entrance of Brigida, our' only attendant, a 
peasant woman from the Abruzzi, who had faith¬ 
fully served yiy mother for years, and had nursed 
me from infancy, rous.ed me from my grief. She 
told me ^ plain terms that my mother must be left 
to rcpose,,or she would be unequal to procure all 
that was necessary for the 'burial of the dead, or 
even to provide the sustenance of another day for 
the living! lleartsteiekcn at these words, and at 
my own inability to help or succour her, I rushed in 
despair from the house. Young and inexperienced 
as I was, I knew not where to turn; I bent my 
steps mechanically towards the banks of the Tiber, 
seeking to avoid every face I knew, lest I should 
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be betrayed to repeat the drea^feet of my father’s 
untimely end. I suppose I must have walked fast. 
I found myself at the door bf our old friend Vitelli. 
I hesitated whether to go in or not, and lifigered 
some time near the enft-anec. I refleeted that of 
all the friends my fath(;r had, and In liis prosperity 
they Avcrc not few, Vitelli wr)S*tlTc* 0 ]ily one of wSom 
uiy mother entertained a go^)d opinion. Intfeed he 
had befriended her on more than one oceasion; and 
my fatliA himsell' estceflied hi.s ’talent find his 
friendly dispo.sition So highly, that he had accej)tcd 
his generous offer to instruet me in di'.awing without 
any remuneration until I should 1* capable of 
modelling in my father’s studio. Vitelli was older 
than my father, and had seen his whole ciypccr. He 
had taken a fancy to'nic as a child, and had given 
me, lessons more as a parent than as*a master. 
fl’Iiough I had never as yet been under the neces¬ 
sity of asking his advice on any but subjects of art, 

I had full confidence in his good sense and willing¬ 
ness to serve iny mother and myself in any point 
connected with our future reduced condition in life. 

I entered the archway, and mounted the long, steep, 
stone staircase that led to his apartment. I knew 
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that at this hour lo should find him there, and I had 

t e ' 

no desire, in my then depressed state of mind, to 
encounter the young me?i whom I might expect to 
find working in his studio. 

As soon as the old man Iveard my voice upon the 
threshold, he came but to meet me, and seeing that I 
was in a state of gfeast,emotion, ho took me kindly 
by the hand, and ma'de me sit down with his 
family. 

“ I know,” Jm said, “ Kiy young fricnd,''-the mis¬ 
fortune that has befallen you—^hc wliole city in a 
few hours will bo talking of it as the event of the day, 
and in a few hours more will talk of something else. 
1 well know the distress and real destitution which 
will soon^iress on your poor devoted mother. But 
something must be done. Come, my boy, with me 
to the Oafil Greco, we shall meet there some friends 
of your family, and wo may possibly find some 
means of rendering you assistance, and of making 
yom* affairs a little easier than they arc likely to be 
for the moment.” .My utterance was nearly choked ; 
1 found it impossible to thank the excellent old man 
for his kindness. Not the least amiable part of his 
character was the wish to save others pain, as well 
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as to do them active service. HW often since that 
time have I met with zealously benevolent men, 
who had not delicacy of*mind to spare the feel¬ 
ings of those on whom they were conferring real 

and weighty benefits. * I was above all grateful to 

• • 

him for having avoided making me talk on the 
melancholy subject wliicli ^brou^t me to his Soor, 
or of answering questions which would have re¬ 
newed the scene I had left at home. 

But iferhaps the greafest consolation, though a 
silent one, which I*derived from my visit to Vitelli, 
was contained in the deep pity expressed by the 
bright yet now tearful eyes of the fbvely girl who 
sat by his side. 

C.armen, Vitclli’s only child, the darMng of her 
father, who loved, or.rather idolized her, and nat- 
urally thought that everyone must do the same, 
Carmen and I had been playfellows from our child¬ 
hood. From her I was sure of sympathy: her kind 
heart had often felt for me when smarting undei 
my father’s harshness; and her visits from time tc 
time had soothed my mother’s anxious hours whei: 
left to neglect and solitude. Her beauty, singulai 
and striking in character, inherited from a Spanisl 
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mothei;, had earl^ Toade an impression upon my 
youthful heart. All my little pleasures, all my 
childish confidences, were for her; whilst the 
warmth of her generous disposition led her to 
encourage the trust, w]iich'‘in the ardour of boy¬ 
ish' attachment I was ever ready to bestow upon 
her.” But I must no't interrupt the course of my 
narrative. We went t^en to the Caf(5 Greco, the 
well-known resort of all that Borne contained at 
that time of eminence ifl the arts, and Miere my 
' father had been courted and‘^prized, and might 
have kept to its best society, had he only been con¬ 
tent with it. ‘I shall never forget the feeling with 
which I entered those rooms. I felt ashamed, de¬ 
jected, aw^, even as a culprit, having to beg the 
assistance Of men of superior lyiiiids, who had known 
us in better'circumstances. Here again the ready 
kindness of Vitelli saved me from an otherwise 
inevitable trial of pride and mortification. He made 
me sit down—silently pointed to me while he took 
.aside the most influential members of the society, 
and spared me even the hearing of all that must 
have harrowed my. feelings while he recommended 
my case, as he knew best how to do, to the consid¬ 
eration of my father’s friends. 
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To finish with this sad chapV-i' of my history at 
once, I obtained, and willingly was it granted, the 
assistance of the Artists’ Club to procure a decent 
buri^ for my unhappy father. Many of the first 
artists attended it; and*to the praise of all devoted 
to the liighcr walks of genius, T may say that tlley 
behaved kindly as well as ]il?crally to the haptess 
widow and orphan. 

I need not tell you T returned home to my mo¬ 
ther witl/an aching heart.* Vitelli,’ at my request, 
accompanied me; aitd it was well he did so, for 
as I left the Cafi? Oreeo, a sense of utter humiliation 
at having been reduced to solicit as^stance, even 
from my father’s brother-artists, almost overcame 
me. But the reflection that, however huAible was 
the path T pursued, I, was still doing ifly best to 
alleviate my mother’s distress, and that 1 was there¬ 
by earning God’s blessing upon my^efibrts, sustained 
me through all difficulties. When avc arrived at 
our lodging, Vitelli paused once more, as doubting 
whether to enter or not. I persuaded him, how¬ 
ever, and after, the first burst of emotion was over, 
my mother, by degrees, was induced to talk upon 
her melancholy prospects. “ To you, my best of 
fiiends,” she said, “ I must own that beyond the 
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little stock of movqables in this house, we have no¬ 
thing. You know in general terms that I have 
little or no prospect of help or kindness from my 
own country, and you know also that I have hut 
one wish to gratify—to se4' my Amhrogio properly 
educated for his profession. Even that must he 
detiied him. ^Ye a!re, totally unahle to hear the 
unavoidable expenses of an artist’s education.” 
Here my poor mother burst into a fresh agony of 
tears, and I, who knew it was more on Hiirie than 
on her own account that sh(5 suffered, wept with 
Jier. Vitelli sympathized with her as if she were 
his daughter: his age and experience gave him 
a right to speak with a certain authority in all 
his recommendations, and he did so now to her 
firmly, y6t with much kindness of manner. " You 
know, my^dear signora,” he said, “ the high rank 
your late husband’s talents had secured for him 
among the professors of his Art. You know also 
the principle of hrotherliood that subsists among 
the higher class of Artists. You will not be sur¬ 
prised to hear that already, this very morning, 
moved at the sight of your poor orphan boy (whom 
I have taken wdth me to the CafS), they at once 
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subscribed, in accordance witl^ the spirit of tlieir 
fraternity, a sum which will cover your first, most 
urgent, and most trying ^penses. Nay, signora, 
let no false pride interfere to prevent your’accep- 
tanceof this honourable*testimony to departed talent, 
and I may say to the general esteem for your Own 
character. Jt is done; it mftst be acquiesced ki.” 

My mother’s contending emotions may f)e con¬ 
ceived. Unused to depend on charity, yet above 
all dcsitSus of my futurft welfarej towards which 
she knew her own fhability to contribute, she felt 
the humiliation, and, forced to bow to the trial, she 
accepted it. 

The funeral took place > all was arranged in a 
modest yet decent manner by the kind (juperinten- 
dence of our friend.* ,I continued my studies with 
him without interruption, and my mdlher seemed 
to regain composure by seeing me industriously and 
actively employed. Yet care for future subsistence 
would still imperiously force itself upon her mind: 
she knew that erelong her resources must totally 
fail unless some further means were opened to her; 
and after a long struggle with herself, and yielding 
to a stem fate which exacted the sacrifice of every 
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feeling of dormant^ long dormant pride, she reluc¬ 
tantly decided upon having recourse to the kind¬ 
ness—oh, how misplaceifl that word!—of her own 
family. Still she put off the evil day, supporting 
herself and me as she best might hy needlework 
and other female 6ccupations, imtil, as winter ap¬ 
proached, and our''M)usehold expenses, small as 
they were, unavoidably increased, it became im¬ 
possible further to delay the step that must ulti¬ 
mately be taken; At tliif?moment, when lAy mother 
was on the point of writing af plain, yet broken¬ 
hearted appeal to the feelings of her brother,—^when 
she had repeatedly taken up her pen with -a resolu¬ 
tion bordering on despair, and laid it down again 
under a weight of hopeless despondency, she was 
surprised by an unexpected ■\;islt from Lord Monta- 
cute, an Edglish nobleman then living at Rome, to 
whose patronage my father had latterly been much 
indebted. She did not, as may be supposed, receive 
many visiters in her present circumstances,—the 
houses of the poor are seldom troubled with them,— 
but of course a former benefactor could not be de¬ 
nied, especially as he happened also to be one who 
had given the order for the group so reeklessly 
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destroyed in the lamentable scane I previously 
described to yon. 

Lord Montacnte on enterifig the house had turned 
mechl-nically towards the studio on the ground*floor: 
this of course was closed, but tlie slight noise he 
made, and the delay of a few nflnutes in mounting 
the stairs to our sitting-rocmif gave my mother 
time to collect herself, an^to appear as corilposed 
as she could. Our visiter had already shme slight 
acquaiutatfee with my mother, and witli true kind¬ 
ness made no apology for calling beyond that of 
saying that he was anxious to know that she had 
not suffered in health after all she ha^ undergone, 
and that he was come to add his testimony to the. 
loss the Arts had sustained in my father’s untimely 
death. It was plain to^ sec that he had not heard 
all, or that he had good feeling enough tt) prefer a 
seeming ignorance to the circumstantial volubility 
of some of our Italian acquaintances in their visits 
of condolence. 

My mother was somewhat restored to calmness 
by the kindness of his tone and manner, but dreaded 
any allusion to the luckless group, for the destruc¬ 
tion of which she could not accoimt without a pang 
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which would havg gone to her very soul. Lord 
Montacute, however, relieved her speedily from this 
anxiety by saying, ‘‘ I met your friend Signor 
Vitelli in the Corso, who informed me that the fine 
group of Hylas and thef Nymphs, which I had 
ordered from Mr Arnold, had been accidentally 
damaged beyond Mbpower of remedy. Under any 
circumstances, such was my opinion of his talents, 
that I wbuld never have had it finished by any 
other hand than his; and as fate has decreed that 
such is not to be the case, I feel bound to pay 
the full price of the work that I had purchased. 
I could not leave Home for England, which I am 
about to do, without the poor satisfaction of telling 
you myself of my determination, as a mark of hom¬ 
age to departed talent, an(l 68tecm for a lady my 
countrywoman.” Having announced his generous 
intentions in a voice which betokened at once a 
resolution not to be refused, and a kind sympathy 
and regard for my mother as an English lady (to 
which her sinking circumstances had made her 
more than ever sensible). Lord Montacute with¬ 
drew ; not, however, until he had good-naturedly 
shaken me by the hand as an acquaintance formed 
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in my father’s studio, where he^hfed often noticed 
me before. He hardly heard, hut his good heart 
must have felt, my mother’s latitude and thankful¬ 
ness, lliough, from the excess of her emotions,'most 
imperfectly expressed. Our prayers were sincerely 
offered to Heaven for that hlcsUng which will not 
be withheld from him who tiofiaidereth the p»or 
and needy, who visiteth the? fatherless and widow 
in affliction. 

This unexpected succoui* enabled us to go on for 
some time without tlie necessity of taking any im¬ 
mediate step with regard to my mother’s family. 
In my eyes the greatest benefit thaj we derived 
from it was that it raised my mother’s s]firits, which 
without some such gleam of sunshine would have 
sunk irrecoverably. * 1 silently resolved* that no¬ 
thing should interfere with my duty to tlM beloved 
parent, and accordingly devoted myself to my stud¬ 
ies under Vitclli with increasing zeal and assiduity. 
Early every morning I attended his drawing-class, 
at which, ten or twelve youths besides myself as¬ 
sembled in his sitting-room, small, but yet sufficient 
for the purpose. This lesson the good old man 
gave me without any remuneration; not without 
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exciting some jrfaiousy among my fellow-students, 
and still more among tlieir parents. During the 
day there was work al modelling, chiselling, and 
other 'practical branches of the art in \ntelli’s studio. 
To this I could only be adihitted as an occasional 
assistant, because ail the places, or benches as wc 
caEcd them, wci'c* o'icupied and paid for by the 
montli in favour of reglrlar pupils. 1 coirld, how¬ 
ever, take the place of any one vacant n])on an 
occasion without paying^br it, which at'that mo- 
]ncnt could not be thought uf; but these lucky 
chances were rare, as Vitclli’s teaching was much 
sought after, v I had, however, opportunities even 
in kneading the clay, preparing the “ gaisa" hold¬ 
ing the moulds, and other such small services, of 
observing' and learning by^tlie eye much of the 
necessary foutine of a sculptor’s labours. I was 
able to appreciate these advantages by the rudi¬ 
ments of the art wdiich I had heard and seen some¬ 
thing of under my poor father’s training at home. 

I was usefully employed, and that kept me happy. 
Whatever leisui-e hours I had to myself I usually 
passed rvith my mother, practising at the same time 
what I had learnt in the day by making rough 
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sketclics upon coarse paper (wliitli Vitclli recom¬ 
mended as tlie surest -vvay of acquiring a bold^style), 
or by torturing sundry bits^of clay that I bad col¬ 
lected about our premises, into figures, wlacli I 
dignified with the name of statues. My stock of 
clay was my chief wealth : it Has in fact the re¬ 
mains of my father’s last jeotision of matejial 
whicli he had laid in f()r»the group ordeifed by 
Lord Montacute,—and it bad, by good hick, been 
paid for. 'Tliis saved mo,a cojisidtfrable expense, 
or ratlier, if I had no^ found it I must liavc foregone 
tlic advantage altogether. As it was, in a short 
time T made little figures or statueites^ after prints* 
which I saw in the streets, and these works of my 
spare time 1 now and then managed to sell at a 
low price, Avhieh was«ail so much gain to yic. The 
satisfaction that beanic(? in my poor mother’s eyes 
whenever I was fortunate enough to bring home a 
trifle of my own earning, was a reward which am¬ 
ply repaid my toil. She meanwhile continued to 
work, with very small profit, at ditferent sorts of 
needlework and embroidery, which she excelled in. 
Her health appeared to me to be unequal to her 
cares, and to any sort of assiduous work, to say no- 
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thing of more lal^prious occupations, which, having 
been compelled, to part with our only domestic, the 
faithful Brigida, she w^s now daily obliged to un¬ 
dertake. I watched her narrowly; and one r ight, 
after some melancholy conversation upon our pre- 
seut state and praspects, work having gradually 
fal|cn off, I obse^d a trembling in her limbs, a 
faltering in her voice, yrliich, with a vacancy in her 
usually quick and attentive eye, struck me as the 
forerunner of some dirj calamity. I.dared not 
whisper to myself what my heart feared. I per¬ 
suaded and helped her to retire to rest; and as soon 
as she had consented, T called a female neighbour, 
whose kindness wo had experienced on more than 
one occasion, to assist her to her bed. d'liis good 
woman on seeing my mother, shook her head, and 
perceiving that I was in tem-s, and that my mother 
took no apparent notice of what was passing, said 
softly to me, “ Ambrogio, you love your mother; 
dear boy, run now to Dr Bcllotti; his assistant is 
my compare, and will do any thing for me; he will 
persuade the doctor to come, or else come himself, 
for he knows something after thirty years’ practice 
as a semplicista and in the spezieria —ran now.” 
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“ Why in such haste?”—“ Ah,tl{inderstan^: poor 
boy, fear nothing. The, compare will bring doctor 
and drugs too for me, la Cftannina, without a fee ; 
for, eftanuina, mind tell him that, that it is for an 
‘ acridente.' ” 

Off 1 went with lightning steps, and luckily 
found both physician ami assistant at home. The 
worthy doctor, on learning ^ho wanted him, came 
immediately at the call of his assistant’s fi’icnd, 
leaving the man himself ti5 ju'ejiare *somc remedies, 
for which he promisetl to .send me back. As soon 
as he entered the sick-room, ho motioned to Gian> 
nina to be silent—and she was in too»mueh awe of 
the compares master to dis<dK“y—while he steadily 
considered the ])oor invalid’s countenance. 

After a pause, whleli,seemed to me to have lasted 
for hours, Dr Bellottl slowl}' pronounced his opinion. 

“ Your mother,” ,said he, turning to me, “will 
recover this time, hut she is stricken. Her senses 
and perhaps her sjjcech she may recover j but if 
that should be the case, lose no time in persuading 
her to ju-cparc for the worst. The intervals which 
palsy allows to its victims arc seldom long. I’ol- 
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low now some dK-Qotions I Avill give you. 1 will 
return to-morrow.” 

Tlie pliysiciau tlicn R‘ft us, and soon aflenvards 
we wCre joined by liis assistant, to Giannina’s*great 
satisfaction. Dr Bellotti cJnie tlie next day accord¬ 
ing to bis promise, and under bis direction, and the 
caiV; of G iannina'and^bcr giissip, my motlicr slowly 
recovered ber faculties Vo a degree wbicb surpassed 
ray expeelatitnis, and certainly surprised the kind 
doctor, wbo bad hardly entertaiuod any hope oi' 
even tins partial recovery from* bis enfeebled patient. 
I was careful not to excite lier to talk mut!b to me, 
.but when I found that .sbc could fix her mind upon 
any one subject, I gave ber short accounts of my 
progress under Vitelli, and of tbe kindness of that 
good old-man, and of every one with whom a.s yet 
I had Iiad'to deal. Yet they were all poor, even 
Dr, Bellotti, who would not take a fee from us. 

I'licre was no necessity for my hastening to ful¬ 
fil one of liis orders, as kindly and considerately 
as it was seriously given—namely, to jnepare my 
mother for an impending change. Her naturally 
pious disposition, ber life of soitows, her reflectioais 
and repentance, for her early disobedience and im- 
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prudent marriage, liad given li(»i- a constant^iias in 
iicr later years to think of death wit h calm resigna¬ 
tion, and to endeavour never to he impTei)ared for 
it. (5f her own accord, she rccuiTed to tlie idea of 
wi’iting to her hrotlK'r*a final^ap[)cal, stating the 
necessities to which .she was reduced, and imploring 
his kind countenance for my future welfare. As 
she had sufficiently recovered to sperd: slowly, 
though indistinctly, she infrmned me in lirolcen 
.s.-mtcncc's of the determination she had adopted: 
in fact, there was no ?)ther rc.soui’cc remr.iuing to us 
in this emergency. All I knew of my mother’s* 
•sad history, which, as you may snjijiosf, was alwa} s 
a jiainful subject to her to allude to, amounted to 

this: th.it slic was the only si,ster of a haronet of 

• 

ancient lineage in North Wales, wdio had broken 
off all conncxioii with licr in conswpience of lier ill- 
omened marriage, w'lth the cleverest young artist of 
his day, tlic handsome and reckless I,.ewis Arnold, 
whom she had tirst become acquainted with during 
a tour he had been taking through the mountains, 
and whose talents might have secured her a very 
different position as his wife (which she became in 
spite of the determined oi>position of her familj'). 
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liad hQ.but I cannot pursue this painful sub¬ 
ject. 

As soon as she was able to make the exertion, 
my poor mother wrote with trembling band a* letter 

to Sir Evan Caradoe Owen. It contained a short 

^ # 

but touching statement of the fact of her husband’s 
sudden death, and of the destitute situation to which 
both herself and son were consequently reduced. 
Humbly confessing to the iniprudeiiec and dis¬ 
obedience of the past, she submitted to the eensiire 
which .she foresaw on his part" and trustt'd that the 
isufferings both in mind and body (which .so soon 
must bring her to the grave) might be accounted a 
sufficient puni.shmerit for her youthful errors. She 
related the strnggh's she had undergone, and con¬ 
cluded by conjm-ing him, by whatever remains of 
affection the ties of blood might have jirescrved in 
his heart towards her, to assist by his eouiiteiiance 
and protection her dear, industrious child, in the 
pursuit of his profession. 

And then, without allowing time for infirmity of 
puqiose, she at once despatched the fatal letter. 
I call it the fatal letter, because in fact all our 
hopes, or rather I should say our futrn-e com-se, de- 
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ponded on it, although I was alj^eldy too much of a 
man not to feel within myself a resolution to strug¬ 
gle and toil even without liopc of any assistance. 
My mother’s spirits were at first evidently improved 
by this load being takcti off her mind, and I did 
everything in my power to kc*Sp up her cheerful¬ 
ness ; but licr bodily weakness itiwreased upon lier. 

My necessary absence dumng part of the dHy was 
a great cause of depression, though I had contrived 
to earn enhugh to pay a #iursc to sit with her and 
attend to her wants. • The possibility of my doing 
this was entirely owing to the generosity of Vitelli^ 
who deputed me to teach a class of ypung boys at 
a school, which lie could npt himself at all times 
conveniently attend, and to which he recommended 
me with a character beyond my deserts. Fortu¬ 
nately my pupils req[uifcd nothing beyonfl the rudi¬ 
ments of drawing, which I Avas really qualified to 
teach, and which they learnt perhaps more readily 
from mo than from a master so much their senior. 

Time wore on, and no answer to my mother’s 
letter had yet reached us. Her anxiety was be¬ 
ginning to make itself but too visible in her ema¬ 
ciated apjrcarance. I grieved, but grieved in 
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silence, more for^h^r tluin for myself; for, young as 
I was,*^! did not foresee the difficulties in my patli 
■which hiiunted her diiily speculatious as to my 
future life. Nor did I know anything of injf-uncle 
and his family, and I waA therefore free from all 
the harrowing thoughts of the manner in which he 
might have recewed,* or was likely to answer, the 
commhinication of our distresses, lii the meantime, 
Vitelli redoubled the marks of his kindness and 
affection to ma I certf.inly did my beJit to acquit 
myself of the tasks I had toiperfonn, whether for 
liim or merely under his instructions. 1 found that 
he preferred pie for several sorts of work to others 
of my .age who laboured mechanically, and without 
the spirit which 1 invariably tried, perhajis with too 
much boklness, to infuse into iny productions. He, 
said that lie always liked originality, that it was the 
very soul of scul])ture,, but that as soon as it went 
beyond nature, it became caricature. Ntilhing can 
be more original than nature herself; therefore copy¬ 
ing nature is but studying the jirineiplcs of origi¬ 
nality in art, as far as originality is legitimate, at the 
fountain head. Vitelli praised my diligence 'in 
practising the lessons of the day wdien at home in 
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iiiy leisure liours, particularly,irf tlic making of 
tliose little statuettes wliich were my first efforts in 
orginal art. I was careful lot to attempt to imitate 
any o# liis own figures, as tliat would not liave been 
just; liowcver uifcriot* my trifling performances 
must liave been, dflic value oT them to me was in 
the, practice j wliothcr sold 9 r tisokcn aftcnva«dsf 
their loss was not great either to the world or to 
myself. 

As T gained ground in tfuy master’s confidence, 
lie opened his heart to me upon other subjects be¬ 
sides seul])ture. He gave me many useful lessons 
for my conduct in the world, exemplified by 
anoedotes of his own career, -^’111011 always contained 
a sound moral meaning for my guidance. 1 gained 
in this manner sonfb insight into the many diffi¬ 
culties that beset the c*arcer of an artisf; 1 learnt 
the iK'cessity for both study and toil, and still more 
for patience. I heard tales of scanty means, a ris¬ 
ing fajnily, ill-kept promises of employment, and 
the little dependence to be placed on the patronage 
of the gnsat. I found that the success ultimately 
attained, even by superior merit, was often not the 
effect of that merit itself, however uncontested, but 
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of some accident iikilfully laid hold of, hy Avhhih the 
tide ofMbrtune was made to turn, and the position 
once acquired by chancy, was then to bo maintained 
by ability. Vitclli in these conversations»often 
gave me some interesting relations of his own life, 
Avl\ich had been a clieqncrcd and rather an advon- 
#urgus one. Hejftidtbccn in Spain, that coixntry 
so fertile in everything romantic and original, that 
mine for artists in all their different walks of art, 
and had tlierc jnet rvifli jjicr rvho became‘afterrvards 
his Avife. An artist’s rvife! , Who docs not feel 
that she who captivates the heart of him who lives 
on the development of that principle which gives 
beauty to the-most inanimate materials, and wliose 
life-long studies are bent towards representing the 

loveliness the animation of nature in his own soul, 

« 

that l»y reflection his skilled hand nmy imjrart to 
marble and bronze the life Avhieh nature demands 
from art—who does not feel that the worthy wife 
of such a being should be no ordinary wpman? 
Vitelli, usually so calm, became quite eloquent on 
the influence of love, and of the female mind when 
of the highest order, upon the student of art. He 
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almost considered an artist wi^ln/iit love to be un¬ 
worthy of his profession. 

]}y degrees he began to if ention that wife, whom 
lie hr*! lost in the midst of youth and beauty ^leav¬ 
ing him an only daughter. His Carmen, to whom 
r have already alluded as the Tiright and particular 
star to which pointed all my bo}^»h as2)irations,^iy 
youthful dreams. She Avas,indccd the one tfeasure 
of her father’s affection, the joy of hi^ existence. 
She lived a secluded life, taking ehaiig'C of his house¬ 
hold, and was seldoiii seen by any one. Many of 

his friends and companions were not even aware of 

• 

her existe.uec. Her lather was bringing her up 
with the utmost care, educating her with a view to 
excel in the line of art Avhich she herself had chosen, 
that of music. 1 l^anit by degrees (ftu the old 
man’s confidences wefe not imjiarted «verj' day, 
and I had no right to be inquisitive) that Carmen 
had been placed for the last five years at the Con- 
servatorio Reale at Milan (it was during occasional 
absence from her studies thence to visit her father, 
that I had been allowed—rare jirivilege—to become 
thus well known to her), that her talent and groat 
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personal beauty ^^ised every success, and that in 
two more years she was expected to make a first 
appearance on the stages' of La Scala. This object, 
VitclK told me, had been the spur to all his^excr- 
tions, and the motive for' his simple and frugal 
mode of living: his whole faculties seemed devoted 
to 4 he welfare of Ids' beloved Cannencina. This 

« 

feeling', he told me with a smile, was the key to his 
ready understanding of tlie character and also of 
the cares of my ])oor motJicr: lie saw that her affec¬ 
tion for her child was of the '•ame deep cast as his 
own, and he confessed that on seeing me on the 
morning of my forlorn visit after my father's 
wretched death, he had been so struck with her, as 
well as my own, helpless situation, that he had 
vowed internally to give us die utmost assistance 
that he had it in his power fo afford. My gratitude 
to the excellent old man after hearing these recitals 
may be imagined. As of course I did not scruple 
to repeat them to my mother, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing that they excited a pleasure to which her 
mind had been long a stranger. Alas! she was 
shortly to need courage and resignation to bear 
another, the last of her trials. 
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The long-expected letter fronj rjfy uncle at length 
arrived. I felt no impatience, no thought of anxiety- 
on my own account: I tilistcd that whatever the 
answiM’ might he (and I own I expected n«t]ilng 
from it), it might at Icsftt he tlic means of putting 
an end to the wearing suspeiise in wluch she had 
lived for many weeks. The ‘leftar wa.s uTittes in 
a spirit of supercilious pridi;, which, from ali I had 
heard of the writer, did not surjirise mer lie con- 
dcsccndinj^ly acceded to Iter reque.st for pecuniary 
as.sistancc, proposing to settle on her £200 as an 

annuity for her life, out of which he thought my 

• 

education might he well provided for in the man¬ 
ner most suitable to the sphere to which my humhle 
hirth consigned me. But neither she nor I were 
ever to approach hint or hi.s family, lest the sight of 
such successful disoheflience should entfoirrage his 
only daughter to throw herself away after his 
sister’s degrading example. 

The full contents of this cruel letter 1 only learnt 
long afterwards, my dear motlicr .sparing me then 
all knowledge of the hitter mortification its -ivholc 
tenor^ occasioned her. For my sake, and for my 
sake only, she drank the cup of humiliation to tlie 
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dregs, and acce^tqd the assistance he so harshly- 
offered her, in a letter hreathing nothing hut thank¬ 
fulness for his help, aiKt" a ealm aequiescenee in his 
stem ‘denial of any renewal of their forme?' ties ; 
together with pious and gOatle wishes for the wel¬ 
fare of hina and his family. It was thus she hid 
him farewell. '' 
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CHAPTEll*II% 


Lo whore hIjg staiuls. lixM in a saint-like trance. 

One upyju’d hand, as if she needed rest 

Frmu rapture, lyinj; softly on her hreasti—W oudswoutk. 

• 

Ucoollect that the great artists of old wore not mere jiaintors or 
iTUTc seuljitors, who were notliing hut with tiie pencil or chisel 
their hand. They were pliilosophers, scholars, poets, musicians, 
noble beings wlmse eyes were not ever on the^iselves, but who 
looked aliovo, before, and after.“-Mns^AMEH 02 <. 


Tunc passed on. During tlic two next years fol¬ 
lowing tlic cireiuiistanres I have related’to you, T 
applied myself unremittingly to my studie.s. Cor¬ 
rectness of dc.sigii was tlic gi’cat point insisted n])on 
T>y Vitelli at tliat period of my education, as tlie 
foundation of all future eminence in my profession. 
Not that he would in any way restrict my inquiric.-^, 
or my observation of the- numerous heauties of art 
in which Home abounds, but because he continually 
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repeated to me tfeaf it was a sort of audacity to at- 
tempt great works (and every grou]) or composition 
that exceeded a simpifc figure ho called a great 
work—or Avorse, a great attempt) until the*'li<and 
and eye Avcrc sufficiently "sure, of their work to 
accOmjdish lesser ones. In the evenings 1 Avould 
at yiincs draw to am use myself; hut my mother 
was CA'cr anxious lest L should overwork my eyes, 
which are the very life of an artist. So to jjleasc her 
1 read to her, either in English or Italian, such few 
hofiks as wo ha<l or coukl horiow amongst our few 
acquaintance. Vitclli recommended me to store rny 
mind Avith classical and poetical subjects, Avhether 
of the antique or the. cinqne-cmto schools: he es¬ 
pecially dAvelt upon the use of studying, cA-cn to 
minuteness, the elegancies of style and heauties of 
thought in the host poets •and orators, so as to 
gh'e a character and colouring to the mind, which 
might in future spontaneously assist in foniiing the 
taste with AAdiich 1 must, he said, he prepared, if I 
Avould execute with grace the ideas I might con¬ 
ceive Avith genius. I remarked one peculiarity in 
my AAmrthy and revere’d roastei-, that throughout 
his instruction.s, and CA^en intermixed with his some- 
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times rigorous criticisms, tlierc pierced tlirougli an 
indirect ])crsuasioii tliat I was some day to arrive 
at the great and good in the liighcr walks of art, and 
that fvW that cause it was the more urgent that I 
should emerge from tins cfowd of students tlioroug'hly 
imbued with all that can be learnt in the lowf-r. 
He would never permit me to*go with him to llie 
Vatican without a previous, j)reparation of study 
directed to some few particular objects, or some dis¬ 
tinction of Style, which I a\'»is cxjn’csslj' to examine. 

“ To the, common ruw of visiters,” he would .say, 

“ the Vatican is a pleasure, of a high order; but to^ 
tlie sculptor it is more; it is, or ought Jo be, at once 
both the. highest pleasure and the dcepcist lesson. 
Hundreds of times as I liave seen—read, 1 might 
say—that, to me, ar^fu^ gallery of the history of 
past age.s, that living liNiib of tin; mind, t!i(', genius 
of our forefathers (here the Eoman spoke with 
j)roudair and flashing eye), 1 never pass its .sdlcmii 
threshold without a feeling of reverence I cannot 
describe. I would fain know tin; thoughts, the feel¬ 
ings of those gods and godlike men, whose out¬ 
ward beauties in the cold m&rble afe but the mask 
of a divine fire •within. I -would guess the inspira- 
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tion of tliose not (much less tlian godlike, wliose 
immortal talent has cnahlcd them to portray to 
countless ages the ideas of their own or of kindred 
genius. When I gaze on the, Laocoon, the Ajiollo, 
the Kiohe, I feel atiuice tlie spirit of the idea per¬ 
sonified of the myth transmitted hy the poet, and 
of'Jic marvellous skill of the seul])tor : the rage of 
Laocoon, the poetry of Ovid, the art of rraxiteles, 
are all presemt to me his hnnihlest imitator. I feel 
as if 1 could “'not dwell too long on the glowing 
words of my revered instractor. But I must ])ro- 
yeed with my own story. 

lily mother recovered her mind, hut remained a 
helpless cripple. Ua])pily 1 could .study mueli at 
home ; and living in the most frugal mani'.er, I was 
able to ifrld now' and then fwmc little comfort to her 
existence. I Avas intimately convinced that the true 
disciple of art must be a stem, .self-deiiying char¬ 
acter—mild to all about him; hard, inexorable to 
himself, and to all those temptations that will beset 
even the most cautious and persevering. 

The line that my master had pointed out to me 
agreed so well with my own disposition that I nev'cr 
felt inclined to .swerve from it. It was necessary. 
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indeed, to study from lower mSdels occasionally, 
but cYcrytliiug that 1 attcnyited to execute origi¬ 
nally was taken either from ancient mythology, or 
from such pure sources as would admit of the ap¬ 
plication of foiiu to an abstract idea. If I copied 

• 

from nature, it was to obtain trutji, which I hoped 
to elevate liy resources drunk from study, without 
the close pedantry of a copyist. The only^objection 
to a clo.se and exclusive adojjtion of the antique, and 
particularly the mythological antirpie school, is the 
danger of becoming an imitator, or at best a man¬ 
nerist. To escape this pedantry, we must now and 
then dive into healthy waters, and t*kc a lesson 
from Nature herself. But in *011 we invent, com- 
])osc, or construct from our own resources, we ought 
to combine the lofty cliafactcr of the antique with 
the trath and exjiression'of uatm'c. To succeed in 
spiritualizing material beauties, and in elevating 
tcnrcstrial passions into a nobler sphere, is the gi-eat, 
the sublime task of the poet, the painter, and the 
sculptor. 

Daring this period Carmen was diligently pur¬ 
suing her studies at Milan, and rapidly advancing 
in the knowledge of her art, and in the esteem of 

K 


VOL. I. 
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her master and other teadiers. Her a])plication to 
the theory, and adinivahlc taste in the practice, of 

I 

music, enchanted the enthusiastic maestro, the di¬ 
rector of tlic Conservatorio, inasnuicii as it re- 

♦ 

dounded not oidy tp-his own credit, and to that of 
the estahlishmcn^, hut also fi'om the love which he 
hAfc to that art‘which was the study of his life, and 
to all who excelled irf it. It now hccamc necessary 
to prepare for the this young and most pro¬ 

mising scholar. After long reflection, Feliciani 
decided on the sul)j(;ct of an'bpera, which he would 
compose expressly for her, and which Ik; was tlc- 
termined to *;parc no pains in hriiiging out with the 
utmost hrilliancy. Yitclli was duly informed that 
his daughter’s first ajtpearaiicc would take place at 

tins theatre of La Scala, aiid that it was an event 

< * 

looked forward to with the highest interest hy the 
musical world. On the receipt of this gratifying 
iut(.‘Higcnc(g he resolved to go himself to Ulilan to 
witness it, and indeed in part superintend the pre¬ 
parations, as far as his own practice in,decoration 
would enahlc him to do so. 

Carmen had constantly written to her father in¬ 
forming him of her progress; and the knowledge 
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that ]us presence would give th*!} highest satisfac¬ 
tion to the licart of his daughter, was after all the 
strongest and dearest induceraeiit for the journey to 
Milan. 

Signor Andrea l^'elieiani was^eonsidcred the most 
gifted composer of the Italian scl^ool at the period 
of which I speak. He had struck out a path of 
singular originality for hinisilf, and his ^composi¬ 
tions were e(|ua11y admired hy the disciph's of the 
two very distinct schools of Gennai* and It.alian 
music. It was therefuti a distinguished honour for 
so young a deliitantc t(j he singled (jut as the heroine 
(the word is siot inappropriate) of ii« new opera 
written entirely for herself. 

The suhject chosen hy the maestro Avas the story, 

* . 

so popular at Milan, of “ riie Promcjssi Sjxmij heau- 
tiful in itself, capahlc of great variety of expression, 
and of ]jieturcs(pTC and artistic decoration, and 
therefore endncntly cpialifiid as a national drama, 
enriched with all the accessories of so splendid an 
establishment, to succeed on the theatre of La 
Scala. But Carmen’s distinction was not as grati- 
tying to her fclloAv-pupils as to her friends. With 
them die Av^as far from being as great a favourite 
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as witli her masteir, -wliose pride and glory slic had 
hecome. There is alwc.ys jcalotisy enough among 
the persons of all classes attached to a theatre, and 
an habitual tendency to decry a new comer, but in 
spite of that unamiyble bias, most of those already 
on the stage hare found their level, and are of 
necessity confined to the limits of their respective 
powers. Thus, after'a little innocuous grumbling, 
the envy of Carmen's rising talent was restricted to 
the few whose jwetensions led them to aspire to the 
rank of primn donna. It was othern ise, however, 
with her fellow-students. These, who had all been 
kept rather ■<it a distance by Carmen’s natural re¬ 
serve and dignity of inanner, and who, having en¬ 
tered the music-school before her, imagined them¬ 
selves lit to be prime <hm»e of the first water to¬ 
day or to-morrow, were lOud in'their complaints of 
the partiality evinced by the maestro. But Car¬ 
men’s lofty spirit, and her intense desire to gratify 
her fond father in proving how well she had pro¬ 
fited by the liberal education which he had afforded 
her, bore her up through all difficulties, and enabled 
her to brave the shafts which envy and malice, 
pointed against her. 
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During the absence of my master from Eome, I 
had been left in charge of his pupils ; a trust which 
I regarded as a strong maVk of confidence on his 
part, £(! well as a testimony to some degree of Tnerit 
in myself. It ivas a tfust of some difficulty too; 
for not only had 1 to teach what I already practised 
myself in common with the* otliers, though i* a 
more advanced stage, but I [lad also to attempt to 
give the sort of explanations and elucidation which 
Vitelli so ihucli excelled ii», and fyr»whicli my ex¬ 
perience as yet hardly sufficed. His teaching of 
his art was indeed a continual series of animating 
lectures, assisted by practice; his language, enriched 
wilh classical knowledge and,illustration, calculated 
to guide the taste of his pupils, at the same time 
that he formed their bupiual skill by liis c«amplc. 

Being younger than Isome, and only atfvanccd by 
my own industry beyond others of my age among 
the students, I had much envy and jealousy to con¬ 
tend with in my superior though temporary posi¬ 
tion. 

My poor mother, meanwhile, was evidently sink¬ 
ing in mind a.s well as in years. The same c.arc 
and attention failed to have the same effect on her 
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tranquillity. She .was satisfied with me when pre¬ 
sent, hut was ever eomplaining of my absence, un¬ 
avoidably frequent as i\. was. I was now about to 
leave her for the first time, and hastened to/ secure 

to her the sendees of ouf kind friend Giannina. 
r 

Vfcelli had written to me from Milan, to inform me 
» 

that the night ws at length fixed for the dehut of 
his daughter, and also to invite me to come and 
pass a week of holidays there in order to witness it. 
I might lodgem{itli him^ and profit in many ways 
by seeing the treasures and-.becoming acquainted 
with the virtuosi of that famous capital. 

I was, as might be imagined, tran.sported with 
joy at the receipt of fhis most kind and flattering 
ofier. It seemed to mark Vitt Hi’s approbation of 
me, and'contributed to strcpgUien tJic dim vision I 
had so often before my eyes—the vision of my be¬ 
ing heartily accepted by the old man as a worthy 
suitor hereafter for the hand of his darling child. 

I had of course to provide a good substitute as 
teacher in the studio during my absence, and, a far 
harder task, to break the news of my intended 
journey to my mother. She, alas! in her weak¬ 
ness, was with difficulty brought to consent to my 
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departure; aecusing me of carijig more for Vitelli 
than for herself; but at last, the thought*that it 
was to be for my benefit prevailed, and I obtained 
her rel^ictant permission. 

I had not seen CaruKfii for two long years, but 1 
had heard of the extraordinary jjrogrcss she bad 
made with a beating heart of .syinpathy in her suc¬ 
cess. Rumour of her fame^as the most promising 
ili've of the celebrated Conservatorio of jTIilan, had 
already reaelied lier nativs city; and many ae- 
quaintod with her oijly by name vrerc already in¬ 
terested in iier career among Iut .ardent and enthu¬ 
siastic countrymen. I travelled to Milan in tin 
most frugal manner po.ssible, in order*to save a little 
money for my exjicuses in that city, which I knew 
to be far from .a cheap residence. 1 did not wisli 
that Vitelli should be inymivimieiieedby ihy sojourn 
there, and determined, in spite of his kind offer, 
that he should be at iio eharge on my. account, 
knowing that his means were far more limited than 
agreed with the generosity of his heart, and liis 
hospitable manner of life, 'riiere was no want of 
ample food for my thoughts, as T pursued what ap¬ 
peared* to my e.ager mind an ever-lengthening 
journey. 
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I had not left ^ly mother without considerable 
anxiety, and my prospects as to the meeting with 
Carmen were such as-, to keep my heart in a con¬ 
tinued agitation. 

On my arrival at Milan^I inquired for tlie house 
of.wliich Vitelli hai given me the address, and 
foTjnd it to be within an easy distance of the theatre. 
I mounted the stairs till 1 came to the higlicst floor 
which had any pretension to be. called a piano-no- 
bile, above wlji.ich were,only those log'gias whicli 
make the houses of Italy at once so cold and so 
l)icturesque. As I approached the door, whilst my 
hand yet rested on the latch, whilst with a heart 
throbbing wilii emotion I instinctively paused be¬ 
fore drawing near to the beloved presence, at that 
moment J heard the full tones’of her clear pure so¬ 
prano voice burst upon my car. I heard them thrown 
out with a brilliancy of cflTcct that jiroved what pro¬ 
gress she had made since I last heard her. In¬ 
spired by the sound, my comrage, which had all but 
deserted me, retunied; I turned the lock,, and en¬ 
tered, without warning, tlie apartment. I shall 
never forget the scene that met my eyes, or the 
emotion it caused in me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1’1h< joys of lovo, if they should ever last 
Wirfioiit alllietion or distyiiolnesse. 

That worldly cliuunces doe amonj^st them cast, 

Would he oa eartlmtoo j;reut a hlessednesse, 

Liker to licavou tJam luortall wretchednesse : 
Thc.refore tiie win^^cd j^od, to let man weet 
Tiiat hero on earth is no sure happiucsse, 

A thousand sowres hath tem]ierod with o^'o sweet, 

T(j make it seem more dcare and dainty as is meet. 

Sl'ENSEK. 


iSeatki) at tlie piano was a little old mfin, ratlier 
shal)1)ily dressed; his grey hair half concealed hy 
a black velvet sknll-ciip. He was engaged in al¬ 
ternately accompanying the singers (there were two 
singers), and ever and anon checking and interrupt¬ 
ing the music by critical expostulations and inter¬ 
jections, during wliich process he took large pinches 
of snuff, exclaiming from time to time, “ Bella, hel- 
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Kssima, Carmencina’viia /” Tlic shrill treble tones of 
his voice, as well as his whole apjtearanee and inaii- 
uer, so often described bo me, convinced me that 1 
saw before me no less a personage than the cele¬ 
brated Maestro di Capella 'to the Viceroy of Lom¬ 
bardy, Andrea Feliciani, reeognised thronghont 
Itdy as the first composer of his day. lie was a 
singular-looking being, eertainly, as he sat there 
gesticulating to the singers standing on cither side 
of him, at least I thought so then, as I looked at 
his wizen face, and its sharji acrid expression, en¬ 
livened only by the fire, of his black eyes, which 
bespoke genius rather than good temper. He 
formed a remarkable contrast to the youthful pair 
beside him, who were intently engaged on the first 
duct of the opera “ I From".m which, as 1 

had seen it placarded all over the city, was to come 
out the evening of the following day. One of these 
two, linked together temporarily in the bonds of that 
impassioned and thrilling harmony whose melting 
tones throbbed at that moment, how deeply, to the 
inmost recesses of my heart, was a tall, handsome, 
very handsome young man, with an air of unmis¬ 
takable nobility about him, who seemed to my in- 
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stinctively jealous appreliension'far from indifferent 
to the fair creature who stood opposite to him. As 
I watched the glowing exproBsion of his countenance, 
and looked upon the group, as yet unrecognififed or 
perceived by any of them, I/elt my heart bound 
with tlie first pangs of jealousy I saw that I had 
a rival. 

Must T describe the third member of that group, 
on whom my eyes, although they had taken in all 1 
have here described, had lAicn rivetai with a mix¬ 
ture of feelings I can»yct so distinctly and vividly 
recallat this long distance of years,—must 1 describe^ 
her, as she stood in her youthful loveliness, grown 
and increased to a perfection tjiat exceeded even my 
fond anticipations ? My heart trembles in my old 
age,—my hand and *pen fail me even nerw in the 
description of that divine beauty. 

I have said none of the party were aware of my 
entrance, so intent were they upon the music be¬ 
fore them. I advanced softly, but the moment my 
nearer ‘approach to the piano became audible, they 
turned round to find out the cause of what was, cer¬ 
tainly, to some of them an unwelcome interruption. 
If the other two deigned not to regard me, I, in re- 
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turn, gave them Hjp sign of even observing their 
identity. My heart had no feeling—no sensation— 
but for the presence of'^y beloved.^ I aj)proaelied, 
and stood still in silence to gaze upon her^ Her 
small finely-shaped head wus thrown back upon her 
shoulders, the masses of her i-ich, dark hair were 
cl£||jSsically bound' arc.und it, confined by a single 
fillet that did but partially restrain its luxuriance. 
The delicately arched eyebrows were marked in 
character, and^well relieved the lustrous and melt¬ 
ing orbs wdiich sparkled beneath them, and which 
shone with an expression, J have never seen equal¬ 
led, of genius and ])ower. 

I have said' she was singing, and had just con¬ 
cluded the first aria (including tr.e duetto) of Lucia, 
upon hej; ill-fated wedding morn, which she had 
executed so marvellously as, to call forth the rap¬ 
tures of her master; when her eyes toned sud¬ 
denly upon me, standing entranced beside her, like 
one spell-bound, under the double influence of love 
and song. 

The moment she recognised her early companion, 
her childhood’s friend, thus suddenly presented to 
her, to their infinite .surprise, she left piano, macs- 
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tro, tuiioro, and all, and, witlioul a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation, hew into my arms, and embraced me with 
all the tenderness and ui^fcscrvcd afiiiction of a 
sister I, 

My emotions I will Siot E^Jteinpt to dt^serihe to 

yon. In an instant, Milan seemed changed* to 

* 

Rome—time present to timc*])ast—we were again 
jhayfeliows in early youth.^ Jealousy, disarmed, 
hed from my breast. 1 returned lier cml)race with 
a tenderness J was unabla entirely io repres.s, and 
was happy in the coTiiiruieil seeiu'lty of hei' affee- 
tion. J was, indeed, su[)re.mcly hH])])y : my doubts 
had vanished. 1 once more ela.sped to my heart 
the blooming girl whom J had se.en^leaving Rome 
two years before in all the dawniing charms and in¬ 
nocence of sevcntcAi and her welcoma, warm¬ 
hearted and cordial, in early days, rfesured me 
that her soul was as little changed as her beauty. 

\^^)y do i speak of doubts ? I should wrong 
her if I dwelt upon the word. It was my own 
bashfulness of character, and not any misgiving of 
Carmen’s truth, that had made me ti-emble as I 
approached her presence. 

At this moment Vitelli—very foi’tunately for the. 
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explanation of somewhat singular scene—en¬ 
tered ttie room, and seizing me heartily hy the 
hand, hid me welcome "lo Milan and to his house 
whiltf I should remain iii that city. Then Arming 
to the wondering s])ectat<)rs‘ he shortly made known 
to them who I was, as well as the intimate relations 
thsit had subsisted between us at Home. Cannen, 
who by this time had suddenly recollected that she 
was in the presence of strangers to our affairs, be¬ 
trayed her coiu<ciousiicss«in blushes, which did but 
heighten her beauty, and appeared little, less relieved 
by her father’s arrival than I was myself. As soon 
as I had time to look around me, I could not avoid 
perceiving that the handsome young tenor (whose 
name I now learnt was Don Guulo Torricelli) was 
by no means e(iually well sjitiSfied, if the supercil¬ 
ious ex[)relsion of his proud'.but fine eyes and curl¬ 
ing lip be admitted as an index of his feelings. I 
was in no mood, however, to d-well long upon such 
matters, and quickly acceded to Vitelli’s request 
that I should accompany him to a neighbouring 
promenade, where we might converse quietly and 
at leisure, which he had many reasons for wishing 
to do as soon as possible. Vitelli, j)ointing with 
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a very natural feeling of satisfacWon to the placards, 
with which the walls were covered, announcing 
the morrow’s spectacle, ^d the name of his 
daught(;r .as prima (hnna, coupled with thfrt of 
the first composer of tlfc da^ in an opera written 
hy him expressly for her di'Jiut, informed me tha^it 
was not without some, diflictdty tliat the arranjfje- 
ment in fjuestion had heen made. The petty jeal¬ 
ousies of the thcati’c, ever more hitter when a foreign 
tahmt is to* he introduced.to the jmjblic, and ever 
more virulent in Italj^thaii in any otlier country, 
had thrown more ohstaeles in tlni way than I had 
imagined. “ We know nothing of these cahals at 
Home,” said Yittdli: “ there our clfosen arts arc 
les.s exciting and more pcaceahlc. This imhroglio 
once ov(a-. Carmen Avnll^juocccd, T trust, uninter¬ 
ruptedly in her now ])r(j1nising career.” * 

T inf|uircd who was that Don CJuido Torricelli? 
“ lie is an artist of high t.alent, of a family who.se 
pride docs not allow them to take notice of him since 
lu', has devoted himself to music as a jjrofession, hut 
Avhose poverty does not enable them to entice him 
from it. He has courageously left his own caste 
for ours, and following a line which he perfectly 
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understands, is no^r acknowledged to be one of tbe 
most accomplished vocalists of the day. But he 
has pride too, personal vathcr than family pride.” 

“I need not doubt,” 1 proceeded, “that tho singu¬ 
lar-looking old man J, saw seated at the piano is the 
famous Feliciani himself, whom you have so often 
mmtioned in your letters to me. He seems to be 
a character; but whatever may be his singularities. 
Ills evident admiration and acknowledgment of 
your daughter’s talent would ever })rc])dsscss me in 
his favom.” “ He is,” returned Vitelli, “ a most 
singular character; full of zeal and devotion to his 
art, of which he has a perfect command, and at the 
same time so considerate and encouraging to rising 
artists, that he is as much beloved for his coiide- 
scensiorr, as honoured for Jii^ eminence in his pro¬ 
fession. ‘But he is quite oflicrwise to those of his 
own standing, whom he keeps at a distance, and 
with whom he is for ever at variance on some 
theatrical dispute or another. His ready distinc¬ 
tion of my daughter’s talent, and his spontaneous 
olfer to write the opera, which we shall hear to¬ 
morrow, exclusively for her first representation at 
La Scala, have so disposed me to be grateful to 
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Ilim, that I feel unable to judg(?liim with imparti¬ 
ality. Ilis music I assure you is most beautiful, and 
he seems to have had a pcrfict inspiration in adapt¬ 
ing it i’i the, present instance as much to Carnicn’s 
manner and character, as to h^r voice, in the melo¬ 
dics lie has composed for her, which, as you mfly 
suppose, I have had tlie ]mvHcgc of hearing at tfle 
numerous rehearsals he so strejiuously insists ii])on.” 
Vitclli gave me many liirtlier particulars on this 
subject, and’thcn made sonic? rcniarles upon the state 
of the arts at Milan ; ami we finished our walk with 
a visit to the llrera, where T listened with pleasure , 
to his obsciwatlons on the ,great school of painting, 
of wliicli it is the chief di'pejitory. ^Leonardo da 
Vinci was one of his favourite heroes (as he would 
enthusiastically e,all tlfcnj) of design : comptehend- 
ing in that term, as Lcanardo himself euiTiraced in 
his vast genius, all the imitative, arts united with a 
power of invention and combination second to none 
that have adorned the annals of Italy. But I. must 
leave this subject for the iiresent, and avoid a longer 
digression from the course of ray narrative. 
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CffAPTEE V. 

La'^so a me, quando io son la dove sia 
Quell'angp.lico, altoro, e dolee voJto, 

II fredflo ffanj?ne iutorno al core accolto 
Lascia s(5iiza color la facclt niia: 
l*oi miraiida la sua, mi ])ar sj pla, 

Ch’ io preudo ardirc, e torna il valor tolto 
Amor no’ rag^i de ’bed'll oeclii invoito 
MostrSi al niio tristo cor la cieca via; 

E parlaudogli alfior, dice, io li giuro 
Eel santo luiue di (luesti occlii belli 
l)(d mio stral Ibrza, c del uir'o regno on(>re, 

Cli’ io sarb sempre tec(),je ti assiciiro 
Esser vera jaetA che mo»trau (piclli; 

(’redogli lasso! c da me fugge il cor. 

Loeenzo de Medicx. 

Away, away! tlion spoakest to me of tilings which, in all niy ond- 
less life, 1 have found not, and shall not find. 

d EAN l^iUL IliciiTEU m Mum. 


It was one hour and a half of night, according to 
Italian reckoning, when the doors of La Scala were 
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opened to tlie eager crowds wlto were assembled 
around the entrance of the finest theatre in Euroj)e. 
For a long time public expectation had not been 
raised to so high a pitcli; and those who know the 
enthusiasm of all orders in italy for the liighest 
walks of music, will be able to conceive the excife- 
nicnt wdiich animated the struggling throng. 

A new oj)era, and that by ihc first compo-ser of 
the day, him.sclf a Jtlilancse, and upon a favourite 
Milanese story; the pvimh donna tijo, if not a 
MilaiK'.se, at least a saJiolar of tlieir own famous 
academy, known but by name, yet celebrated even , 
as an unknomi talent; beauty, genius, and every¬ 
thing that an Italian fancy delights in picturing to 
the imagination ; novelty, in short, acting forcibly 
upon minds already anti«ipating the liiglu'sf degree 
of pk'asure, wa.s suflieiewt to account for tlie move¬ 
ment among so excitable a population. Though it 
was already night, the transparent twilight of that 
delicious climate allowed the curious in some de¬ 
gree to satisfy their eagerness by reading the 
enormous placards stuck up about the theatre: 
while some were pressing around the door for an 
entry, others, less favoured, employed themselves 
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in reading tlie annonneement witli a loud voice and 
strong Lombard accent, for the benefit of those; who 
were yet further froin( the doors than themselves. 
“ Teatro Iinj>er{al.c e Beale della Sada. Ojwra del 
celcbendmo Maestro Ai'di'eaieliciaiUjrapi/reseiitatajxr 
la jtrima volta eZa.”...lIerc an increasing swell of 
the tide of human beings carried the reader lar 
from his placard, but fortimately near enough to 
another to be able to continue his harangue ; ajid 
trying to resume the ihread of it, he went on : 
“ Opera scria^ I Broniesei Bpvsi. Muslca del Mnentro 
Andrea Felickmi, dalla Novella del Si}/. Alemaidro 
Manzoni." . 

Here anoti'icr shove carrie.d the liudcless reader 
farther off, and the less learned of the throng would 
have remained in ignorance liad iiot the more for¬ 
tunate wight who succceited to his jiost before the 
placard, kindly continued to read for public in¬ 
formation ; “ Lucia Mondella, eostcmita dalla nuova 
prmia dmma <jih scSlare del Ooimrvatorio Milanese 
{di questa caqritah), Signorina Carmen Vitellii" 

“ Viva la nuova prirna donna," was echoed from 
voice to voice among the crowd, though as yet they 
knew nothing of her or her talent. The friendly 
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words—^whencesoever they came—^fell sweetly on 
ray ear, as I was on the point of entering the 

theatre. Nothing is so kii|d or good-natured as a 

• 

inoh in good-liumour: at the right moment they 
arc all milk and honey: S^iva Carmen Vitelll," 
replied another voice, which was .quickly repeated 
with cheers from the populace. I found myself at 
last in the great theatre of La Scala; I made my 
way with some difficulty to the side-box where 
Vitelli, ill all the nervous anxiety of afi artist and a 
father, was awaiting fflie first appearance of the 
child on whom his eveiy thought was centered. 1 • 
had not seen him during the whole morning j he 
had been partly employed in giving the assistance of 
his taste and advice in some of the an'angements of 
the scenery and costuraeis, partly in walking to and 
fro in irrepressible agitation, and in counting the 
hours until the time of representation. Even now, 
after silently pressing me by the hand, he took a 
hasty leave of me, saying that he had only waited 
to see me safely arrived in his box before retiring 
once more behind the scenes, in order to say a last 
word to Carmen before her entrance upon the stage. 

The grandeur of the theatre, and the magnifi- 
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cencc of its dccoraV’ionSj at that period were remark¬ 
able ; the viceroy himself took a great interest in 
evcrytliing that reflected splendour on his court, 
and, having a considerable taste for music, paid 
particular attention 1* all that concerned the opera. 
It' may be suppos^ed, therefore, tliat every grace and 
adbrument that the establishment of La Scala pos¬ 
sessed, would be lavished on the. flirthcoming re¬ 
presentation of a work of such high promise. 

TIic viccrc'gal court, with a numerous and bril¬ 
liant assemblage of the nobility of Lombardy, and 
L even of other parts of Italy, occupied the grand or 
centre hgjjia, with the. fither or boxes con¬ 

tiguous to it. In other |)arls of the house were 
seen, and soon r(;cogniscd, the various cclcluities of 
illiIan,‘both literary and “uni.sical, many from the 
provinces, whom the fametjf Fcliciani had drawn 
on this occasion to the capital; lastly, all oflicial or 
diplomatic personages who ha])pened to be in Lom¬ 
bardy, made a jioint of attending La Scala on that 
evening. The thcati'c was filled to overflowing, 
and, as is the custom in Italy, many remained in 
the streets to catch the faint sounds of the music 
in the distance through the open doors, while en- 
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joying tlie fresh air of a midssmmcr night in a 
southern climate. 

But the great scene was i^itliin. The orchestra 
took their places: t]icrc,wal a general but subdued 
murmur of expectation among the audience. The 
conductor raised liis baton—a dead silence followed, 
lie looked once round liim, loVered his arm, a^.d 
the first coup (Varcliet introdjiccd to the attentive 
hearers the overture to “ JFromessi Sposi." Those 
wlio liave seen an Italian audience on.tlie represen¬ 
tation of some new pojijilar but fine piece of music, 
prepared both to criticise, if need be, and at the 
same time to do justice to its merits, with the con¬ 
scious feeling of knowing what they Are about, will 
judge of the reception likely to be given to the 
capo d’ojjcra of IMaesfl-o^'hliciani. Equally intent 
upon the music and the poetry, foliowTng every 
movement with a sort of jealousy not to be under¬ 
stood in colder natures, the highest connoisseurs of 
society, anti the honest artisans of the city, the one 
from knowledge, the other from feeling of the beau¬ 
tiful, bestowed an undivided attention upon the 
progress of the piece. But the overture first of all 
demands at least a passing word. It opened with 
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a strain of great tenderness and simplicity, such as 
naturally brought to the mind ideas of peace, hap¬ 
piness, and love : the quiet contentment of peasant 
life,'in the secluded vLllcys of Lombardy, varied 
with snatches, clevv-'ly introduced, of the wcU- 
kvfown airs of the contadini of the Val Camonica, 
anJ gradually wanhing in fire and richness into 
one of those swelling melodics whicli arc sure to 
carry tlie feelings of an Italian audience along with 
tlicin. A pause, and change of style: the music 
becomes severe, hurried, expressive of rage, cmclty, 
^ and evil passions; varied at times by slow and 
lugubrious wailings, long moauings and notes of 
grief, jiain, add inten,sity of human suffering, melt¬ 
ing away at last into passages of the dcejiest pathos. 
Another change: the mufjlc 'is again chaste, ele¬ 
vated, and solemn, approaching as near as the reli¬ 
gious character of tlic composer would jJcrmit,, or 
propriety sanction on an Italian stage, to the music 
of the church; bearing no direct resemblance to 
any known service, but leaving on every mind an 
unmistakable impression of its intention. 

Once more the strain slowly but gracefully 
descends from its sublime and sacred character. 
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softening by degrees into soiacwliat tliat recalls 
the sweet sounds of peace and love •with ■wfiicli the 
overture conimciiced: once/more the light-hearted 
peasant-ballad of A^al Camoliica is heard in thd dis¬ 
tance, but all ennobled ni esjuessiou, and enriched 
in harmony, as the swelling notes pi'oclaim the 
holy triumph of innocence and virtue over the .ills 
of a troubled life, as the lov(;i-s arc finally restored 
to their happy hoiiu',. The music of this piece, as 
touching in some parts as it was brilliant in others, 
was not stiffly or pedantically divided by' abrapt 
breaks or transitions. Feliciani’s taste was too^ 
coiTCct, his appreciation of tlie poetry of his art too 
true, to alloAV him to show hi^ skill lly trick of any 
kind. The difi'erent characters 1 have tried to 
describe were so natrti-ayy made to follow 'one an¬ 
other, with an occasional reourrence to‘preceding 
passages sure to strike the ear, that the mind never 
jarred with the sense, nor could the attention wander 
from the composition. The execution was perfect, 
and it was concluded amid deafening plaudits. 
Such was the overture: a bright and speaking fore¬ 
taste of the Avhole musical plan of the opera to 
which it was an introduction. Never did I hear 
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sucli enclianting, frdcli expressive music. I was, 
and so was every individual in the theatre, well 
acquainted with the stpry. Yet it seemed as if 
fresh life was thrown inl.o every part, and the tale 
only rendered more intelligible by the magic power 
of sound alone ; so that every incident could be in¬ 
terpreted, and, as it were, tell its own story through 
the medium of that almost divine faculty, even 
without scenery, dialogue, or acting. The curtain 
drew uj), and the first sfccnc called forth universal 
admiration. It was a vicwciof the narrow ])art of 
the Lago di Lecco, where the rapid waves of the 
Adda rush towards the plain, combining the blue 
waters of the i]ueen of lakes with the distant sum¬ 
mits of the Ilcsegonc, the landraask of the district. 
Nothing could be more ti;uc'to nature, nor more 
happily chosen than the peint of view, nor more 
skilfully treated for scenic effect, than this })icture. 
The wooded shores, the busy villages, the quiet 
hamlets, the convent bnvers, were grouped, as in 
reality, in the most picturesque situations; nor was 
the frowning tower of the Gothic castle of Don 
Eodrigo forgotten. The wliole was illumined by 
a Claude-like glow' of the setting sun upon the 
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snowy Alps, while the foregromid was rieh in all 
the verdure and foliage which attest the favoured 
climate of Italy. The view was known to every 
one, yet evciy one applauAid it. The first scene 
was the unwelcome interview of Don Ahhondio 
with the two hravi of Don Eo^lrigo, which Was 
well adapted to introduce thc*plot of the opera. ' It 
was well acted, hut chiefly hr ahru[)t recitative on 
the part of the ruffians, and hroken cantahile on 
that of the afl'rightcd curate. The •composer had 
judiciously ahstained 4om making it long, le.st it 
should irritate, the impatience of tlui audience. 
order to avoid the necessity of frer|ucnt change of 
scene, which is ohjcctcd to J)y our/Italian critics, 
the housekeeper. La Per])etua, was brought in as 
.seeking her dear masteu on the road; so tis to go 
through their queiailous and comic dialogaic on the 
spot, instead of at the curate’s abode. This was 
admirably acted, without either tameness or carica¬ 
ture. The audience having by this means been 
put in possession of as miich as it was necessary to 
know of the story, the second scene, which was 
looked forward to as the moment when tin; long 
expected yjrtWw! donna was to appear, opened with a 
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chorus of village nraiclcns singing the national air 
so dimly shadowed forth in the overture. Seated 
in the midst of them, and decked in the highly 
picturesque costume of :<hc Lombard ])casantry, was 
Lucia, more brilliant isr her native beauty than by 
any ornament of art. Her clear brown complexion 
was3 set off by her dark hair carefully arranged 
with the silver diadem of the Milanese; her large 
earrings and golden Jiccklace, to which hung sus¬ 
pended a plain cross, iLe last bridal gift of her 
mother; her dress of black snd red silk, the work 
.of herself and her companions; the scarlet knots of 
ribbon on her shoulders, the long snowy veil, and 
finally, the puis white bouquet of jessamine, myrtle, 
and orange flower culled that morning fiom her 
own garllen, betokened theobridc of Val Canionica. 
The scene represented one of those spacious loggias 
attached to even the peasants’ liouscs in Italy, 
which was hung with graceful festoons of various- 
coloured flowers and fruits, while the wandering 
branches of the vine inserted themselves at random 
under the roof. The distant view through the 
arches of the loggia was again the lake and the tall 
summits of the Resegone; white-sailed boats skim- 
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mod the surface of the waters, felue as the heavens 
above them. The chorus, which was only meant 
as an appropriate introduction to the scene, was 
soon ended, when Lueia, It ought to say Carinen, 
rising from beside her *fon(\and anxious motlier, 
Agnese, came forward, in all thc^blooming loveli¬ 
ness of licr youth and grace, ^ sing licr (irst aria, 
“ Licta come un UcceJ/ino.” .Tire audience, struck 
with her exfpiisitc beauty, listened in breathless 
silence to tliose silver tones^ which nawfor tin', first 
time W'cre licard in puljic; and as they did so, the 
success of the young artiste rvas not for a moment^^ 
doubtful. The air was one perfectly suited to the. 
situation; simple in style but sweet/n melody: it 
was executed with a ])Ower and expression w’hich 
decided at once the ^Tubjic estimation of the taste 
as well as of the talenCof the prima <h/7i/a. The 
tact of an Italian audience saves the performers the. 
tortm-c of an interrui)tion, but no sooner was the 
air concluded, than the house resounded wdtli the 
cries of “ Brava, hrava la Carmen ! Brava Bucicc 
Mcnddla!" Here the entrance of Bcttina, the 
young girl who delivers in a whisper a mysterious 
message from Kenzo to Lucia, was made with great 
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judgment tlie occasion for the dispersion of the 
friends and bridesmaids, 'wlio, catching the import, 
considerately retire, wi^h the words, ‘‘ Lo sjioso, lo 
spoxo, ecco eke viem lo Uposo!" in a confused hut 
liannonious murmur upon their lips. 

in the latter part of this scene the dialogue was 
hheween llenzo (who enters in a state of trouble, 
which Feliciani had most skilfully transferred to 
the accompaniment, while the air continued simple 
but touching)* and Luchx—Agnese standing aloof, 
busied about many thingy. Jlenzo relates his 
troubles with Don Abbondio, and, with mijigled 
tcndenicss and disappointment, expresses rather 
bluntly his mwtification at the silence of his be¬ 
loved on a subject on which she acknowledges to 
have ha\l her sus|)icions. iTlicn the air of dignity 
immcdiatelj* melting into 'tenderness with which 
Lucia in dcc;p grief utters her only i-eproach, Oh, 
lienzo!” her further words being choked by sobs; 
the pathos of her voice, and her natural but grace¬ 
ful action as she turns from him, not in anger but 
in sorrow,—all this combined to express a mixture 
of troubled feelings so true, so completely in unison 
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with the character, that the reslonhled plaudits of 
the audience shook the walls of La Scala. 

“ Bravissima, Carmen Vjtclli! rjuest !}■ una can- 
tatri(Xj un' attrlce Tlie licarts of the 

audience were enlisted in \er favour, and their 
entliuaiasm went on increasing^ to a marvellous 
degree. The next scene .show*ed the interior of the 
strongliold of Don Kodrigo. .A vaulted chamher— 
dimly lighted by two (rotliie udiidows higli above 
the floor, wllose walls were hung with grim ta^jc-stry, 
varied only by one or t]j o still grimmer portraits of 
the present worthy possessor, or a statue in armour 
of Can della Scala, or Castrueiuo Castraeanc, tyrants 
whom he rivalled in character—ap])(Am‘d tenanted 
by a guard of bravi, among whom the two who had 
accosted Don Abbondio.wcre conspicuous.* They 
are occupied in relating to tbeir compainons their 
rencontre with the curate, when Don Jlodiigo enters, 
and sternly commanding tlie others to depart, holds 
conference with il (friso and 1’ Orso on his nefarious 
designs. This continues to unmask the plot; and 
his well-matched associate. Count Attilio, entering 
soon after, their discornsc, in a style of rude, almost 
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coarse ribaldry, unfolds the state of the acticii at 
that period of the drama. An old servant stands 
neglected in the corne.r, but leaves the chamber 
unpiTceivcd in tlic mi(^;t of tlieir discourse, it •will 
be understood, to giv/'warning to the unconscious 
vutiins. This ^Yas folloAVcd l)y a short scene in 
fly)nt of the capuchin convent of I’cscarenico, and 
near the banks of (he,Adda. Tlu; moon was rising, 
and pTadually illnininating the lofty rocks and dis¬ 
tant mountains of the kike, while it every moment 
cast a stronger light on tbc,.towcrs of the venerable 
eliureh of yan h'r.aneeseo. The persons are Renzo, 
Agnese, and Lucia. The first, in bold and im¬ 
passioned strains, unveils the. despair of Ids heart at 
leaving his betrothed for Tdilan, and in so doing 
relates file whole conversation that had passed with 
Fra Crisfoforo, who could ‘not have been produced 
on the, stage of an Italian theatre. Agnese, by her 
loud complaints iiiid sudden intemiptions, contri¬ 
butes to elucidate the previous events of the story. 
At last the bell tolls; Renzo is forced to depart by 
the peasant, who has charge of a bark lying at the 
bank of the Adda, into ■which he is obliged almost 
to drag the unhajipy women, but not before Lucia, 
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lingering to give a last look at tlic kclovcd home of 
iier infancy, then shining in all its lustrous heauty 
nndcr an Italian moon, breaks forth into that in- 
iniitable air— 

Addio () monti a\ati, 

Casii tiatia, addio. 

Tins closed the lirst act, and I’lcave you to judge 
rvhcthcr my ecstasy at witniTssiiie the trinrajih of 
my loved (hirmeii or that of the audience, enthusi¬ 
astic in its ’applause, was the, greater. It is need¬ 
less Ui give c'ou all the details of that beautiful 
comjKisition, now so ])opiilar ; it is sutiicicut to say 
that the second act, o])eriiig with the riot, on ac¬ 
count of the seareitj of Imad in kjilan, and the 
adventures of Uensco iii his (dsleria, gives oppor¬ 
tunity fin a great numbiM' of persons to take part, 
and thereby to explain pnieh of the story "that can¬ 
not be brought upon tlie stage in action, and to in¬ 
troduce a more lively style of music suited to the 
scene. This ends by llciizo Hying to Bergamo, an 
episode wliich is afterwards accounted for, but not 
repre.sented in the action of the jiiecc. Now follows 
one of the most striking scenes in the whole drama, 
and one which I think the cleverest. It represents 


0 
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tlie castle of the ro^jhcr knight whom Manzoni has 
only chosen to call I’lnnominato, and the forcihlc 
detention of Lucia. % should tell you that the 
paiiitcr of the scencrylfor the whole opera, which 
%vas entirely new, was/a great friend both of Vitelli’s 
(ndio liad known him in Home) and of Peliciani. 
Kc had, for stage seencry, painted pictures of the 
highest artistical merit; and no landscape of Sal¬ 
vator Ilosa could smpass his scene of the castlc-gate, 
l>laccd as it were in anrhusli, hetween a lofty rock 
and a mountain toiTcnt, frcjwning on tlie uuhap])y 
victims whose fate led them thither. The litter 
of Lueia, conducted hy Egidio and Attilio, the two 
worthy friends', of Don .Rodrigo, drew up heforc this 
gate ; and a pas.sionate .wna heforc she is hui'ricd 
into tht5 castle, and a short dialogue hetween the 
two condhetors and a pair, of hravi who attended 
them, inii)iius the audience of the circumstances. 
The monastery of Monza, and its scenes and per¬ 
sonages, could not, of cour.se, he hrouglit on the 
stage in Italy. An exquisite scene follows in the 
interior of the castle: nothing could equal Carmen’s 
alternate spirit and pathos in the dialogue with the 
old hag who girards her, and her prayer in which 
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she vows liersclf to tlie Madonnft, and in the suh- 
sequent interview with Don Ahhondio, when, in 
consequence of the repentance of the Innominate, 

lie comes to convey Lucia f way. There are few 

® V » 

scenes whicli give such scojje. vo fine acting, or to 
impassioned, yet varied singing. ,A short scertb 
only interv'enes—a dialogue hetiveen the worthj 
yarto and his wife in Monza, hefore imeia is con¬ 
veyed tlierc under special patronage of tlic Cardinal 
llorromeo, that true saint and hero of "ihe cliurch. 
The impossihility of hsinging him too on the 
stage is a gi-oat difficulty in the piece,—it requires 
tliat so much of what lie lias done (and his henev- 
olencc is an important part of the s«ory) should 
ho told hy the mouths of others. 13ut it was very 
well managed in the lihrotto. The third anti last 
act begins with the gravest and most melancholy 
style of musie, which precedes the rising of'the 
curtain. As much as can with propriety be ex¬ 
hibited of the misery occasioned by the pestilence, 
\for the horrors of the plague itself must be kept 
in the background), is brought before the audi¬ 
ence. This, however, is too painful a spectacle to 
be dwelt on longer than as an introduction to the 
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court of tlie lazzarctto, wlicre Kciizo sliows him¬ 
self, and where he obtains news of Lucia. All this 
cannot, of course, follow the heart-rending scenes 
of the novel exactly % hut the funeral ju'oces.sions, 
the tolling of hells, tflc cries of despair, and lamen- 
liftions of the spvvivors, with hroken hits of funeral 
Vhants and solemn church music at intervals, 
sutficiently express the idea to the aHdi(U)ee. There 
is little here for the voice, save a dirge or lijunn 
for the deported ; hiA in all this portion of the 
])icco the music was most- deeply touching and pa¬ 
thetic. 

The scene changes for the last time to the village 
of Tescareniico, the, village of llcnzo and Lucia. 
Now, once more all is sunshine, all is hapj>iuess, 
the hher.s have returned fo their home, and the 
Marchese, a more worthy possessor of the castle 
and lands of Don liodrigt), gives a wedding-feast 
in their honour. Lucia arrives with her friend of 
misfortune, the good Mcrcantcssa, who has taken 
her from the lazzaretto ; and then the united lovers 
(Renzo and Imcia), Agnese, the Jlcrcaiiti'ssa, and 
last, not least, Don' Ahhondio, make up a final 
quintett of the greatest heauty, with which, and its 
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clionis of rejoicing friends and neigliboiirs (in 
wliicli the national air of Val Caraonica is again 
introduced), the opera concludes. 

Never was there triuijppl. more complete. At 
tliis first rejuTsentation the character and position 
of Cariucn wore decided for ever. * Ilnknomi yes¬ 
terday, io-day she was the aelorcd, the lionoured 
favourite of the jnihlic. Amid tliunders of ap¬ 
plause-,, hoiupycts, garlands, crowiis, offerings of all 
descrij)ti(ins were showered upon the ’stage. The 
viceroy sent her a niagtiificcnt hracclet; hut the 
meed which, Leyond all others, went to her heart, 
was the warm praise- and oven thanks of Fcli- 
ciani. 

Participating in the joy of this success, T could 
not restrain my im])atieflce, hut, rushing hehind 
the scenes—to which I’had heen given access— 
while flu; audience wen-, vociferously calling again 
and again for Lucia, la hella,—I found Carmen, 
pale, and exliaustcd with,]ier emotions yet more 
than with her c-xertions, lying in her delighted 
father’s arms. A little recovered, sin; is led again 
upon the stage, hetween Vitclli and rcliciani, fol¬ 
lowed hy Renzo; and deafening are the plaudits 
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and acclamations" accorded to tlic gi’oup by the 
excited audience. At last, she is permitted to 
withdraw ; but a band of the young nobles of the 
court offer, in their ^ntlijisiasra, to draw her car¬ 
riage home. This signal and unusual honour she, 
however, rpspectfuljy declines. You may, however, 
imagine that I did not fail to escort Carmen and 
her father, together'witli Feliciani, who was now 
in the best possible humour, to their lodging. We 
were accompanied by a few of the chief persons 
connected witli the thcaKe, whom it would have 
been uncivil to refuse, but whom I wished at the 
anti])odcs, rather than by the side of my adored 
Carmen. In'the streets wc passed groups of people 
loitering to their houses by the liglit of a bright 
summer’s moon, and, its is the custom of the 
Italians, singing aloud airs and passages of the 
opera by the way, as they happened to have 
caught them up more or less correctly. Never 
had anything taken more completely. 

“ When these gentry shall have heard the second 
representation they will sing my music more cor¬ 
rectly, I hope,” said the maestro. 

“ It is fortunate, Signorina,” observed Guido 
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Torricelli, the late envied Renzef of the opera, “that 
our Milanese ladies do not also sing in the streets, 
or you would he treated to some rare caricatures of 
your divine ])assages.” 

Carmen made no reply; lint Vitclli excused his 
daughter on the aceount of extrf.me fatigue from 
her recent exertions, wliich, in fact, hardly left her 
strength to wisli tlic custoniiH-y “ L'\dice nottc ” to 
those of the party who sej)arafed from us on arriv¬ 
ing at Vitclli’a door. Home few, ‘howe.ver, re¬ 
mained, aceepting his Ijospitahic invitation to par¬ 
take, of the supper which he offered upon the occa¬ 
sion to Fcliciani,, the. Director of La Scala, and 
others of his friends, amongst whom I found my¬ 
self especially numhered. 

But was there nothitig in all this maiwellous 

• • 

success that was not cxJictly in accordance with my 
feelings—nothing, in short, that 1 should have 
wished otherwise ? 

Yes. When, at length, I found time for reflec¬ 
tion, and had leisure to take a mental survey of all 
that , had passed daring the short time I had heen 
in Milan, I could not conceal from myself that 
there was something—a very little something— 
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that I could have \Hshed different. I could neither 
overlook nor mistake the air of sedulous devotion 

I 

which Signor Guido seemed to make parade of show¬ 
ing to Carmen, whctlj^r oy the stage or off it. In 
the former ease, it ivas unavoidable, perhaps ; it was, 
pcrliaps, unavoidably imprinted in her part that, as 
.Alicia, she must appear to return the ]o\ e <d' Jtenzo 
without seniphs or reserve; indeed my own .simple 

senses told mo so. Yet I could not bear to see 

« 

it even in hei'’, whom 1’trusted, and in him, Av])om 
T already hated : it was odious indeed. 

1 could not but be conscious of inferiority to him 
in some c.vtcrnal (pialitie.s and accomplishnnaits, in 
birth (for he was a concealed noble,) and in know¬ 
ledge of the world : ho also would ha\ c the advan¬ 
tage of me in constant association with her in pro¬ 
fessional jnirsuits. J thou^iit he already a.ssumcd 
a superiority over me, from the consciousness, prob¬ 
ably, of these advantages, which nothing, in the 
circumstances of the ease, appeared, in my eyes, 
to warrant the assumption of on his part. 

Vitelli had prepared a simple but hospitable 
repast at his lodging, to which he had invited, 
besides his immediate friends, some few of those 
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persons whose charaetcr stood highest of those con¬ 
nected with the opera. None of its fasliionahle 
habitueH, none of the idle no*bi]ity, however enthu¬ 
siastic with regard to his^daughter, were asked! 

Among the guests was a Professor Bcliciner, 
from Leipsig, an amiahle, learned—very lcarncd«— 
man, and a great authority on counterpoint. K'c 
had been an early friend and fellow-student wnth 

Peliciani, and had come, all the way from Germany 

* 

to witness the dehut of his friend’s fav»urito scholar, 
and the first rcprescntfdiou of the piece on which 
he had staked his reputation. Bcheincr’s appear¬ 
ance was ihoronghly German, tall, calm, serious, 
hut benevolent in countciiijnce aijd expression, 
though rather dry and reserved in manner. Ilis 
grey hair seemed to giVc Jiim the privilege df show¬ 
ing an almost pateniaf regard tow'ards* Carmen, 
whom ho complinuMitcd in few, hut cA'idently sin¬ 
cere w'ords, \ijxin her success, and her taste and 
talent, which, he took care to .say, fully desciwed it. 
Scheincr’.s reputation was so well known as a critic, 
for his science and wonderful harmonic conihina- 
tions had made him so famous, though he never prob¬ 
ably had written any thing that might be called 
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melodious in his life, that this measured praise of 
his was valuahle, and duly prized hy Camcn. 

Hhc had exchanged* her contadina costume for a 
cooler dress of simple, white muslin, drawn high 
up to the throat. With one of the many wreaths— 
I reraemher it u;ell—of red and white roses, that 
i»ad been thrown to tier, upon her head, and a large 
bouquet of the same,flowers in her hand, she sat, 
silent and grave, as if, after so great an exertion, 
the spirit had need to* retire within itself, and to 
allow the ])hysical powers .some repose. But Car¬ 
men did not rcrpiire impa.ssioncd action to light up 
her countenance: even when still and serious as 
now, she vvas jthe impersonatloji of loveliness. Her 
sole pleasure seemed to lie in the triumph of her 
father, and the satisfaction,of'her master. This had 
a singulaf eifcct on old Fcliciani: for he, who had, 
as I eould diseem, coneeived an enmity to mo as 
the interrupter of yesterday’s practice, and as no 
musician—and therefore, in his eyes, nobody—even 
he began to treat me with a show of civility, very 
amusing to Carmen, whom it did not escape. But 
I saw, or thought I saw, that he favoured the pre¬ 
tensions of Signor Guido to the good graces of his 
fair pupil. 
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The supper was truly Italian : iced water, fra¬ 
grant lemons, half of one being placed by each per¬ 
son at table, the minestra of Pasta di Napoli and 
Parmesan, pohnta, mac^heroni, delicious anchovies, 
Calabi-ian hams, hotarga, and other salami, a roast 
kid, a large dish of ortolans aiid.bcccafichi, an*cx- 
cellont salad, cool latticini and ricotta, and other 
creams from the mountainfi, a Strachino cheese, 
olives, andj lastly, such plenty of fruit and ices 
(with Ccakcs and Tuscan ^'inc as a* rarity), as is 
never seen but in Italy* 

Carmen was seated between her father and Fcli- 
ciani, as was most natural, nor could Cuido, whose 
jealousy I saw was increaging, by any contriv¬ 
ance place liimself next to her. It was by in¬ 
stinct, I suppose, for I, am sure my feelings were 
above any little mauoouvre for the purfose, that I 
chose the scat opposite to the object of ray admira¬ 
tion, and I was rewarded. I had the pleasure of 
seeing that Carmen was Jiot sorry for the position 1 
had taken up, and I had ample time to watchr her 
beautiful and varying countenance during a long 
artistic discussion between Feliciani and Scheiner. 

The subject was certainly not a new one; but 
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bctwcci) professors bf such eminence every analysis 
of art must gain by the thorough sifting it under¬ 
goes ; and to young amateurs of music, such as 1 
then was, it became instruftivc as well as amusing, 
from the learning and eccentricity of the disputants. 
I’lib theme was, tlic respective character and exccl- 
Iclice of Italian and (icrman music. Tlie argument 
sprung out of a wisln expressed by Sclieiner, that 
Carmen sliould sine: in the Leonora of Beethoven’s 
Kidelio, during her engagement at Ija Scala. lie 
woidd, he said, willingly 'postpone his dt'parttire 
from Jlilan, only to have an opportunity of hearing 
her in that ])art, which he considered the ch-f 
(Taiuvrc of Cermau ^/ocal eomjjosition. Cannon 
herself had said that she was acxpiainted wdth the 
music, and admired it grctitlybut having never 

4 ' 

h(!ard it performed, she w'&i unable to say that she 
could undertahe it. 

“ The music is magnificent—superb ! ” cried 
Feliciani,—“ Wc all know it, and acknowdedge it; 
but’it is all music of the school, miLsic of the head, 
perfect in its way, r! un gioiello in modo suo, ma tjuel 
modo (! troppo freddo par rwi altri Mtlanesi. VVe. 
wmuld have music of the heart, speaking as the 
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voice of Nature, though grounded on the deep prln- 
cijdcs of art.” 

Feliciaiii spoke with great *aiid increasing warmth. 
Sell oilier, on the contra^'', prc.scrved his califlnes.s 
and tranquillity throughout the whole discussion. 

“ Wc like also music of the, heai-t,” rejokied 
Scheiiicr; “hut wc hclievc fn Cermaiiy that t!..- 
heavl, is not quite so much on the. surface as it ap¬ 
pears in Italy. ^Vhth ns the deepest passion is 
ever the iTOTst conce.ntrateel*; wc feel jts turhulencc 
heiieath a severe harnionic figure ; u ith you it eva¬ 
porates in an aria.” This, as might have Lecn 
foreseen, elicited from Felieiani a loud cxelauiatioii 
of dissent. lie vowed, he protested,^it was not pos- 
sihlc a professor of Herr Scheinev’s reputation could 
seriously put forward sqch an opinion. 

“ Clw J—rhi !—e/ie /—Wliat. can you Incan mmi 
lien -^—our airs are light—ethereal—mounting to 
heaven, if you jileasc ; hut they do not evaporate. 
Corpo di Bacco, our melodies arc not made fir the 
car alone, to satisfy some poor sing-song taste of 
the vulgar, who arc always gay when they hear a 
tunc ! No, they sink into the heart, wdicn sung from 
the heai-t, when sung with the whole force of genius 
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and the fervour of spirit which are tlic heaven-de¬ 
scended' portion of such high musical essences as 
—as—la Signorina Vitljlli—and—Signor Don Gui¬ 
do!’’. 

The old man was well-nigh exhausted hy his en- 
thueiasm ; hut thp sparkling wine, which in truth 
K.d partly inspired him, came again to his aid in 
the jiotations which followed this sally. 

Scheincr remained calm and imperturhahle: if 
he did not gajn in hrilliancy, he at least succeeded 
in recovering his ground hy the deference and re¬ 
spect he showed for Feliciani’s learning and expe¬ 
rience, though in mere matters of taste they might 
not perhaps agree. “ Lcidcr ! 

He tried next to win over the ardent Italian to 
his owifadmiration of Schjistian Tlach, that gre.at 
master of* harmony, wdio 'schools our age as he 
schooled his own : hut this would not do. 

“Your Bach,” said Feliciani, “is a mine,—a 
storehouse of deep and learned music ; we all know' 

him and respect him.and put him on the shelf! 

For purposes of study, admirahlc: and if all the 
world was a church, still better: and if all the 
w'orld w'as a church in mourning, or a world in tears. 
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better and better: but, viva I' Ttfdia, we want not 
tliat here; give us the Muses, tlie Classics, and 
Nature!” 

Fresh libations of Moidcpulciano, which Feltci- 
ani declared was the only wine for kings and poets, 
and as a musician he considered luipsclf a poet, .and 
would f|uarrel with any one who doubted it, espe¬ 
cially at such inoincnts as the present, followed 
this new outburst of feeling. Suddenly, turning to 
Scheiner, he exclaimed, as if doing hinj an es 2 )ecial 
favour:— 

“ Yes, there is one of your Germans, whom I 
will allow to be a master of his art,—one whom one 
can not only admire, but study_and enjoy with con¬ 
stantly iiiereasliig 2 >leasure— hencJie sia ledosco —e 
quastu i: il laararajlMiiOj'iaij-ciliilminw, stupendfissimo, 
Mozart. Viva aenij^re il hitrabilissuno MvdartJ" 

“ A truer and wiser musical o])inion 1 have cer¬ 
tainly never heard,” re])]icd Scludner, evidently 
much gratified by this concession on the 2 )art of 
Feliciani: “ besides those qualities which you have 
just mentioned, one can never cease admiring the 
way in which he absolutely accomplished as a jest, 
difficulties which liave jJuzzled numbers, and have 
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proved complete .impossibilities to hosts of mere 
tune-writers; as also the admirable manner in 
which (in his vocal 'music) every sentiment, and 
rc)ircsented-’ ’ 

“True,” continued Feliciani, earnestly; “and 
to. me a particular juoof of Mozart’s extraordinary 
genius is afforded in the consideration, that, while, 
equal to any one of ,our composers, modern or an¬ 
cient, in learning and nicclianical eontrivance, his 
melodies arc. such thaf'they never faif to give, plea¬ 
sure and to be retained, aftpr even only once, hearing, 
by (musically speaking) the most uneducated and 
uncultivated listeners, although so eU'gant and re- 
tined as to qaptivate the most Llasr or fastidious 
car.” 

“ tSI^nor Maestro! tausewT mal Dunk ! ^'1 ozart is 
indeed the, prince of song J he is the most Italian of 
the Germans,^—the most German of the Italians !” 
And with this ken trovalo —tinally—the two enthu¬ 
siastic great spiiits, for such they certainly both 
were, shook hands and kissed each other on the 
check, ending by drinking another bmn])cr to the 
concordat. 

There were others present, not unobservant of 


even word is perfectly 
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the scene,—persons of whom I Sad hitherto^ taken 
little notice. One of them nt last started np,'and 
with true Italian vociferation and gesture ex¬ 
claimed :— 

In qutisto fclice giorno 
Tutti siaino qu^ I 
C(ni tanti amici intor-*-no 
Qua—nta fe-li—ci-tu-a! ” 

The table was instantly in a roar, as the inspired 
votary of tbc«jnuses Itud chogen for his^very simple 
poetry a very simple street air, which to a company 
Avhose souls were filled to the brim with the sweet¬ 
est effusions of the l)(!st masters, sounded so ex¬ 
tremely ludicrous, that even yelieiiicr rvas not proof 
against the temptation. 1 remember we all laughed 
so much that we were not in time to stop the next 
stanza, which, turning lyspectfully to gasmen, he 
repeated as follows :— 

“ Son vecehio, son cannlo, 

Jita seiuiire mi battc il ciior; 

l*er Je muse ho vissuto, 

llo vissuto pure uu po ’per I’amor.” 

There is no. saying where this would have ended, 
hut the hilarity became so general that the effusions 
of the improvisatore did not meet with due cncourage- 
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merit. He wisely^ tlierefore, laying a bouquet be¬ 
fore Carmen with tlie words, “ {I suo divotissimo 
j)oeta far sarvirla," rose ; and with tliat caricato air 
that the Italians jmt oi\ when they are in good 
humour, took his leave in a grotesque style worthy 
of any of the academics of Tuscany in her best 


days. 

“ No, signor, no; non siscafpa cos) !" was echoed 
from all the table round • and the not unwilling 
bard was recalled for a bumper of Montepulciano, 
and, of course, an extempore speech with it, which 
he gave with great humour in the character of a 
“ (SV«'o deW Aa/Mimiia. Tnifcriah e licuJe dayV Im- 
■possibilij Soa'atd rinomathsima hencM sin fO(x> cvnon- 
cluiafunridlqncato onorato circoJo.'' lie declared tliat 


he was the last of all acadomicians—that the race was 

• * 

extinct—that lie wandered through the wide world 
(never having been out of Lombardy in his life) 
like the wandering Jew, to “fare rinijmsibUef as 
bound by their statutes to do. Lamenting over the 
fall of an academy^ which excelled that of the “ In- 
/ttscatii,” to whichFeliciani belonged—of the “ Crus- 
cantif the “ Invlsihili, e tutti quant!,^ che w to?'' he 
proclaimed that he would die, as he had lived, an 
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“ ImjMssihile^' witli his academi* emhlem iii his cap, 
“ la civeUa!' (an owl in a hpsh), with the motto;— 
“ In sua saviezza ? matta." 

Loud and long were t^e cheers that followed this 
harangue, and the soiree was hccoming more joyous, 
when Scheincr proposed the health of the lorely 
primn donnn, to which she made no reply, hut h5' 
a most graceful inclination towards the company. 

“ It only remains fur us now,” said Vltclli, who 
saw that Carmen was tir(5d, and feared lest the 
hampret should hccorae, rather more hacchanalian 
in its character,—“ It only remains for us norv to 
drink the, health of the composer whose masterly 
work has giv^eu to )ny daughter an,opportuuity of 
showing her talent, and at the same time has given 
us all, as hrethren in artj the very highest pleasure 
and gratification. To Signor Maestro Andrea Fe- 
liciani health and long life—fame and honour are 
already his. Fivviva Feliciani!” 

Camion, then, witji the most graceful action I 
ever saw, took from licr father the hrimming cup of 
wine, gently touched it Avith her lips, and silently 
presented it to her .master, with an expression of 
regard and reverence not to be described. 
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Feliciani took itj and, kissing licr hand,—“ La 
riverisca, fanciuUina, mifi cara^' —drank, with en- 
thusiasm, the cup that was offered to him hy his 
fairest scholar. 

Carmen tlicn rose, and, bowing gracefully to tlic 
company, retiree^ like some goddess, from the 
^ene. 

Here an occurrence, took place which, even at 
this long distance of time, I recall with very 
muiglcd feelings, aUhouJ>h so vividly, that it seems, 
on looking l)ack, as if it ,wcre hut yesterday :— 
Signor (Juido and myself rushed simultaneously to 
the door to hand her out, her father following more 
slowly, when a«rosc—a deep red lose—siiddeuly fell 
from her hoiupict. Guido hastily darted fonvard 
to secure the treasure, and had nearly fallen over 
me in his efforts to ohta?n it. lie succeeded : 
he gained the envied jewel—for such it was to both 
of us—and turned a look of triumph and rivalry 
upon mo as he raptm'ously kisj^ed the ruddy flf)wer, 
before placing it next his heart. I believe I 
returned his look %vith interest. I believe also 
that I had sufficient command of my temper not to 
commit myself by words ; but I am not sure that 
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lie did not mutter some. I fancied something like 
a defiance met my ear. Xt might have heen my 
feverish blood that prompted my imagination—I 
know not. But Carme^ fixed her eyes upon me, 
full of anxious, but kind expression, and instantly 
plueking a snow-white rose frone the wreath that 
deeked her brow, jiresentcd it to me, with a loolt 
that said,—“ Tim is my gift: the other is the gift 
of hazard.” But what she did say, as she placed 
the flower in inyhand, I sttall never erase from my 
memory:— 

“ Prendi quests jdccol Junr, jyrimo trionfo della 
jMvera Lucia.” 

As soon as Carmen had,gone (jut, I retired— 

foreseeing that the remainder of the evening was 

likely to become a scene of more boisterous mirth 
. * • » 
than was at all suited fo my then state of mind, or 

to my habits in general. 1 could not resolve to 

return to the table to brave or to support the proud 

looks of Guido, wljpin I must now consider my 

rival. 1 could not, judging from even the small 

insight two days had given me into his character, 

suppose that the disappointment, for such it was, 

that he had just experienced, would render him at 
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all more pliant in *liis temper or courteous in his 
manners towards me. J made up my mind, there¬ 
fore, to give a hasty adieu to the company, and re¬ 
treated, in a state of gi'c.al^ and varied agitation, to 
my lodging. Sleep, as you may suppose, was out 
of tiro question. • I paced up and down my small 
room, in vain endeavouring to decide upon a course 
of action which should, in spite of my present 
humhle prospects, place me in a situation in wliieh 
I might reaf*onahly pA;tend to the hand of my 
adored Cannen. It is true^ I had the satisfaction 
of feeling I rvas hclovcd at least as a hrotlier : J 
could not doubt the force of Carmen's affection for 
her companioj}—her Jcllow-studcut even in some 
things—but I knew not, even wliile I gazed with 
moist eyes upon tlie spotless rose which she had 

^ I • 

given me, whether I could feckou upon that as the 
forerunner of the w'armcr and stronger passion 
which burned within me. That early and pme 
atfection, indeed, is often a#bar to any deeper 
feeling; and my case would not have been a soli¬ 
tary one liad I found that the love of the sister 
and that of the wife were not to be taken indiffer¬ 
ently one for the other. After much meditation, I 
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resolved to write at once to my piother, and to lay 
open my wliole heart to her—stating my "i-easons 
for desiring what must a])peJir at first sight as the 
hasty presumption of a ^outliful attachment, *and 
asking her advice as to my proceeding. I wished 
to forestall an event Avhicli I qlearly .saw n>nst 
occur before long, namely, a *[)roposal from Guid''. 
to Vitelli for the liand of his daughter. 1 wished, 
therefore, (my motlier consenting), to declare my¬ 
self her suitdr before any su«h embarrassing obstacle 
should be thrown in my patli. 

As 1 paced my apartment, chance directed my 
eyes to a lofiking-glass that hung against the wall, 
and I involuntarily paused before it, and looked 
my own image steadfastly in the face. Heaven 
knows that vanity had jio .share in the sarutiny I 
then made of my features and complexion ; but T 
could not avoid feeling to my disadvantage the con¬ 
trast between my personal appearance and the more 
classical countenanep of my rival. 

I saw, and acknowledged to myself, that I Ava.? 
plain. 1 was conscious of no defect cither of intel¬ 
lectual character or of manly bearing, nor of any 
want of the expression that should animate the face 
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of an in dependent^ and honest man. Yet, confess¬ 
ing, as •! did without reserve, my own deficiencies, 
I had too high an opinion of Carmen’s mind, as 

well as too firm a trust in her affections, to hclieve 

« 

for a moment that her heart could he swayed 
hy^such a paltry consideration as tlie difference in 
^personal appearanct? hetween myself and Guido 
Torricelli. 
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CIIAPTEE YJ. 


That njjnd alone whose every thoii'Jht is rhythm can embody 
music, can comj)rehond its niystories, its divine insjiirations, and can 
alone speak to the* senses of its intel^'ctual revelations. Although 
spirits may feed upon it as we do upon air, yet it may not nourish all 
mortal men; and those privileged/ew alone, who have drawn from 
its heavenly source, may aspire, to hold spiritual converse with it. 
How fi‘w are these! for, like the, tliousands who marry for love, and 
wlio profess love, whilst Lt)ve will single out but one amongst them, 
so also will thousands court >lusic, whilst she turns a deaf ear to all 
but tlie chosen few. She too, like her sister arts,* is based on mo¬ 
rality—that fountain-head of genuine invention. 

Lunwuj VAN Beetaoven. 


The opera of tlie Promessi Sposi enjoyed a Ml 
tide of popularity. It was repeated almost nightly 
to overflowing lioiiscs; and it is hard to say whether 
the beatxty of the music, the grace and talent of tlie 
jrnma donna, or the general taste of the spectacle, 
which was calculated to work upon the national 
feeling and predilections of the Lombard audience 
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in an eminent decree, had the greatest share in 
producing its unrivalled success. It is needless to 
say liow deeply I parficipated in the glories of Car¬ 
men, Feliciani, and Vitelli, for they had all con¬ 
tributed to the effect of this marvellous drama; but 
I jjiay yet say, tliat liad my heart been less troubled, 
>I should have enjoj'ed it more. Indeed I did not 
remain long enough at Milan to sec more than the 
commencement of this triumph, owing to circum¬ 
stances whi(;h 1 must proceed to relate. AVhilc I 
was impatiently awaiting the letter 1 expected to 
receive from my mother, there amved at Milan 
an English traveller, a nobleman, whom I well re¬ 
collected to have seen at Rome, where he had been a 
patron of my father’s in his best days, and a gene¬ 
rous friend to my mother,in the hour of her most 
poignanfr distress. This Jvas Lord Montacutc, of 
whom I have already spoken in the beginning of 
my story. He kindly renewed his acquaintance 
with me, and made what I am sun;, from his char¬ 
acter, were sincere inquiries after my mother’s 
health, and my own progress in the art to wliich he 
knew I had been destined from my infancy. 

I was pained not to bo able to give a satisfactory 
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reply to wliat related to my mother; and with re¬ 
gard to myself, I could not, in modesty, say more 
than refer him to my master, Vitelli, wliom he liad 
previously known at llon^c. 

Lord Montacute’s general good taste, and sound 
knowledge', of suhjeeta connected with art, made 
him anxious to sec as much as {)ossible of the most 

eelchrated professors in every branch, as well as of 

» 

their works. lie judged rightly, that, although 
the Avork is not, as some pretend, the mpre otFsj)ring 
of the mind that conceives it, yet still that work 
itself cannot be correctly or fully appreciated, unless 
taken in conjunction with a certain idea of the 

thought and intention of the workman. He con- 

• * 

sidered, therefore, that the haughty feeling s^fhich 
leads men of Avcalth to byy at high prices tiie chef 
d'oeuvren of art, howevc* well chosen, while they 
keep aloof from the society of those who produced 
them, and Avho.se talent they tacitly acknowledge 
by their patronage, was not only a misplaced pride, 
but also a great mistake on the part of all who had 
pretensions to taste. A man of rank, of so liberal 
a character, was sure to be welcome in all societies 
in which the leading artists of the day bore a part; 
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and that sort of spciety, as I need hardly say, takes 
a far ‘more distinguished place in Italy than in 
England. Lord Montacute had no jneforcnce for 
one of the fine arts ov^r the rest. He esteemed 
music as much as any of them; and it is not 
wonderful that, his first impulse, on arriving at 
Milan, veas to inquire what might he the opera at 
La Scala. stv-pmda!'" cried the first per¬ 

son he asked, “ sono i nostri Prmnessi Sposi delfa- 
inosiisimo Cavaliere Minzotii." 

“ I did not know that Manzoni, with all his 
talent, was a musical composer,” replied Lord 
Montacute, amused at the hearty manner in which 
the excitable Milanese seemed to assert a common 
proptirfy in the favourite and truly national ro¬ 
mance; 

“ Perdo7ii,’’ returned fiie other, “ gli sposi gli 
ha messi in scena il celdrrc Maestro Feliclani, pure 
Milanese lui, cite i un gigante per la nfvsica, proprio 
un gigante,, dico ; epoi una prima donna oh ! & una 
gigantessa ancid, lei per il canto, un giojello di hellezza 
e di talento, che si domanda la Signorina Carmen 
Vitelli ; peccato che sia furestieraP 

Thanking his enthusiastic informer. Lord Mont- 
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acute took care to be at La Scal^ in time for the 
overture, and to remain to the last scene of an' opera 
that, as he lias told me himself, enchanted him at 
the first hearing beyond |any music he had eVer 
heard. When the first act was over, he was for¬ 
tunate enough to find an ac({uaintance among the 
many Slilaiicse nobility who were present; and 
knowing that tiny frccpiently had the privilege of 
being admitted behind the scenes, he reipested 
him, if possibfe, to procure Ifim an introduction to 
the lovi'ly and gifted singer. This ivas easily 
accomplished, and I well recollect seeing, as I stood 
between Carmen and her proud and hajipy father, 
in a recess on the side-scene of La Scala, the Count 
I'jrcole Chiaramonti, a well-known lialnttd df the 
theatre, ajiproach with » sti'anger of singularly 
noble aspect, whom he lugged leave to present, as 
his friend, to the Bignoriiia Carmen Vitclli, and to 
her father,—a preliminary which Carmen always 
exacted as a necessary condition o? all introductions 
to herself. Never had I seen her in greater beauty ; 
she was resting after her exertions, on a small 
sofa that had been placed for her in a corner, sur¬ 
rounded by every person most distinguished for 
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talent and rank i,n Milan. Lord Montacute was, 
at the” time I speak of, a remarkably handsome 
mail, about thirty years of age, as 1 conjecture, for 
1 Vemember that whei^ he first patronized my 
father’s works, he was said to be just out of a long 
minority. His manners were extremely prcposscss- 
ing,andlHS enthusiasm for all matters connecteil with 
art rendered liis society especially agreeable to our 
circle as it was then constituted. Fascinating as 
he was to all who approached him, his amenity of 
temper never degenerated into familiarity; while 
his fair and Saxon countenance beamed with fin 
intellectual expression which threw a chann over 
all his words, and lighted up his fine blue eyes 
witlT-the unmistakable fire of genius. 1 could 
not, in my then state of mind, view the introduc¬ 
tion of h person so distkiguislied in every way 
otherwise than as that of a new aspirant for Car¬ 
men’s affections. Unacquainted as I then ivas with 
the honourable aiid virtuous mind of Lord Mont- 
acute, I could not but regard his entrance into our 
society as an obstacle to my aspirations, and an 
embarrassment to Carmen. 

A short time, however, enabled me to form a 
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trae estimate of liis character ; aryl from a, suspected 
and shunned rival, he became, in spite of the’ ditfer- 
cncc of our worldly positions, an esteemed friend as 
well as patron. 

Meanwhile, Carmen’s own conduct was admir¬ 
able. Naturally wann-tempered and excitable, she 
had nevertheless been schooled*to a severe prudence 


by the example and counsels ^of her father. Sur¬ 
rounded as slic was, nightly, by all that was most 
brilliant in llfilan,^ ■'’^■thor n.ative or fcjreign, a new 
introchiction, even of persons of the highest rank, was 
no uncommon event; and although Lord Montacutc 


naturally expressed his admiration of her talent, 
and s]>oke inueh and well upon niusical and theatrical 
subjects. Carmen rather led the conversatifSii, as 


was her custom with foreigners, to othef topics 
connected with their respective countrici or their 


travels. About this time another foreigner, of a 
very different stamp, joined our circle. lie was a 
very clever German painter, a friend of our philo¬ 
sophic oracle, as we used to call Schejner, who 
had induced liim to visit Milan by the repre¬ 
sentations he had made to him of the various talent 


then collected in that capital. His name was 
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Melchior Kranitz,ta native of Witzenhausen in the 
Hessian territory, whefe he would have remained 
ever unknown, had not Scheincf, in travelling from 
Berlin to Pai-is by tha^ little -frequented route, 
accidentally seen his works, and sought him out. 

I shall have more to say of this person hereafter. 
At preseitt I will only mention that he was the 
principal promoter o^ a dcsigTi first originated by 
Seheiner, namely of persuading Caraien to appear 
in the charaeter of Leofiora, ir* opera of Fidclio. 
Kranitz was passionately fond of tlie music of 
Be'ethoven. He Avas an instance that it is true in 
art, as in science, that those Avhosc talent—that 
real talent in which head and hand work together— 
is emihcnt in any one branch, are by nature quali¬ 
fied to‘feel and to undeustand the others. This 
gift has a* higher source than mere practical pro¬ 
ficiency, ajid accounts for the almost instinctive 
alliance that we see established between men of 
genius, whether in poetry, music, sculpture, or 
painting, or between them collectively, and the 
eminent in the severer but not less ennobling pur¬ 
suits of astronomy and physical science. Seheiner , 
and.Kranitz seemed to have made it a point of 
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honour to bring out the talent ofJCarmen in a Ger¬ 
man opera; no matter that it; was to be of necessity 
represented in Italian dress: their nationality was 
pinned to the music, and to the idea that the greafest 
triumph, as tlicy augured, of the first young singer 
of the day should be in an opera of the most ceie- 
brated of the modern German coiyposers. 

T was (juite ignorant of the jpusic of Beethoven, 
and had but little notion of the Gennan style at 
ill!; but 1 felt so c wh^ent o# Carmen’s* success in 
any part she undertook, ^rat I resolved to second . 
the idea as far as I could by talking the matter 
over with Vitelli. Ilis ideas concuiTcd with mine, 
but the more difficult persons ty gain over were the 
Italians. The Director of the La Scala a/^rst 
would not hear of it: he said the music of Fidelio 
might be good, and indeed’ he did not pretend 
ignorance of it, but that the best music, the best 
anything, could gain notliing by being known to 
be German. Scheiner and Melchior fired up at 
this, and we.rc loud.in their assertions that Beet¬ 
hoven stood too high to bo misunderstood in any 
form. Scheiner in particular maintained that it 

VOL. I. 
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would be an agreeable novelty to the people of 
Milan'to hear such an opera as Fidelio. 

The director shook* his head, and said, “ No, .mro 
lei', we do not misunderstand your music—you will 
find it in our lessons, and with many a professor— 
but, wl pMlico Milcnme, wni vi diro hiupe, wpuiw 
la HjrrczhTi—ma iicjmm la viiole.’’' 

I did not concei\Y that I had a right to speak; 
but Vitclli interposed, and begged that tlic decision 
might be left to Cannen, guided by the advice of 
Feliciani. Tliis at last, was assented to; but the 
director continued to grumble, and only trusted 


that the maestro would know better than to jjalni 
an opera Fedesca upon an Italian audience. 

un tesoro jwr V arte, questa signorina jirima 
doraia, ? %m tesoro per V wij)resari6 "—liere the truth 
came out —non £ hiHtano via quMtrini cos)," 


murmured the director between his teeth, as he 


left us. Oarmcn readily consented to undertake' 
Leonora, and a harder task to persuade Feliciani 


to agree to it. He had the prejudices of an Italian, 
but was too great a musician himself seriously to 
object to Peethoven. He only doubted whether 
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Fidelio could be properly got up at\lilan. He 
had no doubt of his pupil’s success. 

It so happened that a rumour of these discussions 
reached the ears of the vfberoy, whose court, little 
occupied with graver matters, took especial interest 
in the affairs of La Scala. The theatre ia an Italian 
city is always a sort of state cooecrn, and holds a 
much higlicr place in public<^stimation than in 
other countries. No wonder then tliat an Austrian 
[)rince. should favour the id(‘,a of bringing out a 
chef (Toeuvre of German nwisie, and intimate as he 
did his pleasure tliat Fidelio should be peiformcd. 

I’his decided tlie question. Time, of course, was 
required for the necessary preparatiijus, and ,the 
very first rcliearsal convinced even the reluc- 
taiit Impresario of the bcifuty of the music {bmehe 
Tedesca), and of Carmen’s perfect ability to execute 
it. Guido had an inclination to make objections, 
but fear of offending Cannen, and the discovery 
tliat he too might shine in the part of Florcstan, 
overcame his strong Italian prejudices. While all 
this was in progress, I was awaiting with daily in¬ 
creasing anxiety my mother’s answer to my letter. 
Days passed, and it came not: nights, sleepless 
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nights, wore away, till my. patience nearly sank. 
During this time Fi(lelio was annonnccil all over 
Milan, with the addition not only of Carmen’s 
name, hut with the significant notice that it was 
given hy order of his imperial highness the vice¬ 
roy. Contrary to all the expectations of the. nar- 
row-minded 'Imjwesario and his clicjue, wlio w('re 
thorough Italians In their mistaken national or 
rather ]>rovincial prejudices, the announcement took 
wonderfull} with the Milanese puhiic. “ At last,” 
said they, “ we shall hear what a good Cennan opera 
really is ; and if it he tvcll got uji and executed hy 
the signorina (the name Carmen was now generally 
known hy) in the style in which she ])erforms our 
own music, it must indeed he worth hearing.” On 
the night of the, first rcpicscntation of the. long-ex- 
pected opera, there was cVen a gTcatcr assemhlage 
of distinguished persons than usual in La Seala. 
Tlie whole viccreg<al court were there, and numhers 
of Germans, who did hut little frequent the Italian 
theatre. Scheincr and his little hand of connois+ 
seurs occupied a snug sidc-hox belonging to the 
direction of the tlieatre, while Feliciani preferred 
remaining beliind the scenes with Vitelli, in order 
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to be nearer to bis favourite pupil. I knew not where 
to stay; sometimes with one party, sometime's with 
the other, I became, from my anxiety, almost be¬ 
side myself. As the opem progressed, howevef, I 
became calmer in mind, and was able to enjoy the 
intellectual character of the music. What a migl^ty 
work is this Fidclio! how the m5Wit<r-lBiM shows 
through its every note! Truj^ every piece in it 
may be called a musical painting, in which we see 
most accuratelj^and wondciiitilly portrayed all the 
varied feelings and emotions called forth by the 
soul-stirring narrative embodied in tlie whole. No¬ 
thing Ls too simple or too grand, whether the some¬ 
what commonplace courtship of Jacquino and Mar- 
ccllina, the old gaoler’s simple-minded panifgyric 
^n the advantages of gold, the delight expefienced 
' by the poor prisoners onAjciifg allowed for a short 
space to breirthc the pure air of heaven, the violent 
hate and rathless cruelty with which the dastardly 
PizaiTo pursues his intended ^Jctiin, the high- 
minded resignation (although nearly driven to mad¬ 
ness by protracted sufferings) of Florestan, or the 
persevering energy and sublime devotion of the 
heroic Leonora. But to enumerate all the gems of 
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musical expression contained in this great compo¬ 
sition Is foreign to my purpose, and would require a 
volume. I believe i am justified in saying that, in 
thd opinion of the highest judges of art, tlie Fidelio, 
considered as a piece of lovely and highly descrip¬ 
tive music, has never been surpassed. 

The success c\( this opera, and of course that of 
Cai-mcn with it, cx»'ecded even that of her first re- 
presentation. Her perfect acting of the interesting 
part of Leonora, the chastened beauty of the music, 
and the daily force ancj development which her 
voice and musical talent seemed to acquire by prac¬ 
tice, all contributed to stamp this performance as 
one of the most successful ever known on the boards 
of La'tiScala. It is difficult to say whether Fcliciani 
(he had not a shade of jealousy in his true appre¬ 
ciation and feeling of his art) or Vitelli, or even the 
German party were the most highly gratified by the 
result of the juoduetion of Beethoven’s music on an 
Italian stage. Seheincr and Melchior Kranitz were 
triumphant on national as well as other grounds; 
Vitelli and Fcliciani for the growing celebrity of 
the daughter of the one and the pupil of the other; 
while the Italian public, taken quite by surprise, 
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acknowledged freely that there was “ qualche com 
di hello' ’ even in German music. The repetition of 
P''idelio was announced with fliundcrs of applause; 
and crowns, bouquets, <ind other tokens Were 
showered once more upon the favourite actress. 
Even the viceroy was heard to say,— 

“ Oar court has not such a *st< 3 £ .^ts’tiu's'evcn in 
the Kamthner Thor Theater ienna.” . 

4 

I speak not of my own raptures : my heart and 
soul were so *Hound up with Carmen’^ triumphs, 
that appetite and sleep entirely deserted me at this 
time. Tier personification of the devoted heroic 
wife, ready to venture life itself in behalf of her 
husband, possessed me with the idea that she her¬ 
self would prove equal to any trial for the sake of 
the man she loved. My enthusiasm was wdund up 
to a pitch of adoration tfiat is more easy t5 conceive 
than to describe. 

Carmen became the idol of all who had the priv¬ 
ilege of approaching her. Gmdu, whose profes¬ 
sional occupation gave him opportunities beyond 
what were enjoyed by any other of the circle in 
which she moved, was rarely absent when he could 
find a pretence for being in her company. Lord 
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Montacutc too, evidently more and more attracted, 
sought her society with pleasure, and to his atten¬ 
tions she could not he blind, although she might be 
indifferent. 

Worn by the suspense in which I had been so 
long kept by the non-arrival of fin answer from my 
moth'er,'-i^.-.d -jo'ijpusly alive to every new symptom 
of admiration or a's^iduity bestowed upon Carmen 
by others, I had almost detenniiicd to hazard all my 
hopes upon, an immediate proposa},'and vras pre- 
])ariiig to open my heart and sold to Carmen and 
her excellent father, when a letter from Home was 
at last put into my hands. 

You will judge with what haste and trepidation 
1 broke the seal of this long-expected communica¬ 
tion. dt seemed as if the crisis of my fate was in 
my handfe; for thouglnl could not doubt the affec¬ 
tion of my oidy remaining parent, nor her approv'al 
of Carmen as a daughter, I had yet a secret misgiv¬ 
ing that so long a' delay would never have taken 
place had there not been some cause for hesitation 
on her part. 

Thfe purport of my mother’s letter was to desire 
my instant return to Home : nay, more than that, 
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slic begged me to return to her without making any 
proposal for the present to Carmen, on account of 
some most important intcllTgence that she had to 
communicate to me bcf(pre I committed mysdf to 
any such step as that whicli I had contemplated. 
Hhe urged my instant removal from Milan, my 
general compliance with her wish^ in‘’.jti't!hrnest a 
manner, that I felt myself boiwid to obey her will in 
this jjarticular on a principle of filial duty, ddie 
solemnity of f\nc which thisilettcr exhibited inclined 
me to believe that fresh symptoms of declining 
health, which, alas ! were but too likely to occur, 
might have prompted my mother to desire my im¬ 
mediate return : tliis feeling alone was sufficient to 
decide me without further lussitation to set out for 
liome that very day. 

Impressed with sucli apprehensions,* and now 
ardently wishing to be by my mother’s side as 
(piekly as possible, I felt that I was unequal ^o 
another interview with Carmdfi, tmder the eircum- 
stances of silence imposed on me, before leaving 
Milan. I left only a brief note for Vitelli, inform¬ 
ing liim that urgent business recalled me to Rome, 
•and promising that I. would return to Milan as soon 
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as ever the affair for which I was obliged to absent 
myself, 'would permit. I did not attempt to be 
more explicit; indeed *I was so ignorant of what I 
was ^oing to hear, or of ipy mother’s real reasons 
for recalling me, that any explanation would liavc 
seen^cd but an excuse or a subterfuge. 
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cHArTEn.-'i^n. 


Tlie^odf? a])prove 

TIic depth llnd not the tuimilt of tite ^Vouuswokth. 

It is always a niisfortnne to ftep into now relations to which one 
ha< not heen inured ; we are often a^rjiinst our will lured into a false 
sympathy; tin? incompleteness (d’such ijositions trnuhh's us, and yet 
we see no means eitlier of completing them, or of removing them. 

UOJLTHE. 


I ARltiVEi) at Itomo. I will not dwell upon the 
state of my feelings: you rtiay possibly understand 
them; hut I must add, that in addition to the 
reasons I had both for longing for, and <at the sa*e 
time dreading, the interview impending with my 
mother, I was almost overcome by the sm-prise J 
experienced at the intensity of my own agitation. 
As soon as I became sensible tliat I could not by 
any effort of mind repress the nervous trembling of 
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uiy limbs, which, as I rung the bell at the door of 
our house, increased to a violent degree; as soon as 
on Giannina’s opening'^it, I found that in trying to 
utter the commonest words of inquiry after my 
mother, and welcome to the good soul herself, I 
could scarcely articulate a distinct sound; and that 
slie, -ftirricscreaming, as Italian women 
will scream: Ben ,'ornaio, Signor mo, hen tomato 
mille volte, hen tomato alia g)overa Signora Mamma,” 
was eyeing, or rather staring at me, <s if my man¬ 
ner or countenance betrayed some extraordinary 
emotion. 1 felt conscious that my agitation, natural 
iis it was, had arrived at a pitch, which if it did not 
speedily find relief, would in a few moments more 
deprive me of all strength cither of body or mind. 
Hardly Jioticing poor affectionate Gianiiina, who 
stood woiidering at m} silence, I rushed up the 
narrow staircase, and in another minute found my- 
s# in my mother’s arms, or rather at lier feet. 
Travel and anxie^together are suflicient to wear 
out many a stronger frame than mine; and my 
journey from Milan, under the circumstances I have 
described to you, liad indeed exhausted me com- 
])lctely. I embraced my mother almost witliout 
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looking her in tlic face; we were Loth for some, 
time so atfcctcd as to be iiijable to speak. Batbccl 
in tears as I was, it was not for some minutes that 
I perceived with delight that her health had visibly 
imjji'oved during my absence, and that instead of 
linding her more sunk in dcs])ondency than wh<;n I 
left her, she was comparatively.*JlcSfiil and free' 
from pain, though unable s^till to move without 
crutches. 

My mothcrMiad advancctl to meet me: her look 
of deep scrutiny, hallowed by its intense affection, 
rested upon iny countenance. I replied to it only 
l)y my filial caresses ; they soothed if they did not 
satisfy her anxiety. Little .was said at first on 
cither side. 

T wanted time to reem'er my strength : she evi¬ 
dently wanted couragS to*ask the (pcstion that 
trembled upon her lips. At length her anxiety 
found utterance in words, and in a scarcedy audible 
whisper she inejuired of mo, “ If 1 had really made 
a definitive proposal of marriage, cither immediate 
or in prospect, to Carmen, or to her father ? Was 
I in short committed to a hasty and premature en¬ 
gagement?” 
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“ No, dearest mother,” I replied, “ whatever my 
heart may have prompted, and you know full well 
its long and secret aspirations, 1 am still free, in all 
hut an unalterable attachment to her, of whom you 
have approved as my early friend and companion, 
and whose virtuesp^ou are not ignorant.” 

“It is tiicn as' I ^lioped, my son,” she replied: 
“ T was confident that, you Avould not neglect my 
strong admonitions, and I recognised at the same 
time, in your conduct on this occasion, that finu 
sense of duty and affectionate consideration for my¬ 
self and for my opinions which has ever distin¬ 
guished you. I’hink not that I mistrust or under¬ 
value the character of.Carmen Vitclli, Avhom I have 
known ' and watched from her childhood : no, 1 

.f . 

render justice to her many^miablc qualities, and to 
her undeviating and reverential attachment to her 
father. J should in truth be most blamable were 
1 ,*in requiring you to suspend whatever future viervs 
you may have towards a settlement in life (which 
it would be my greatest happiness to see), to throw 
the slightest shadoAV of distrust upon a virtuous 
girl, your preference of whom is rather an honour 
to you than otherwise. But you will sec that I 
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have reasons for asking your patience, your for¬ 
bearance I might say.” J\Iy mother hesitated: 
there was evidently something behind which she 
was loth to communicatif, and she waited for* my 
answer to her observations. 

From the moment of my receiving tliat lettc’’, in 
wiiich she enjoined me to abstain froni taking any 
irrevocable step witli regard ^o a union with Car¬ 
men, my mind had misgiven me as to tlie sort of 
communication that awaitcQ me on lay arrival at 
liome. Nevertheless, 1 '^■It that tlie moment was 
come in which, with all filial duty to my mother, 
it was incumbent on me to state freely my senti¬ 
ments with respect to her wligm 1 loved. As well 
as tlie troubled state of my mind would p^mit, 1 
answered: “ Believe m«, dearest mother, that 1 
never for a moment iifiagifted your objection, or 
rather your hesitation, as to my speedy union with 
Carmen, arose from any doubt relative to her char- 
aetcr or disposition, but 1 concluded it must be 
from some family circumstances of which I am 
ignorant, though I have often heard you allude 
painfully to their existence. And I am in duty 
bound to tell you, that I have but the hopes of a 
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preference in my favour on the part of Carmen,— 
my situation, as you kpow, not autliorizing me to 
offer a proposal of marriage for many years. 1 re¬ 
spect licr too much to darl to ask her consent to a 
long engagement, to which her father might ohjcct. 
Others, ho\ve.v(u, have not tlic same scruples,— 
otluTs, hctter‘e)Ulowccl hy fortune, ('iptal, nay su])c- 
rior to me in all outward (jualilies, may press their 
suit—and 1 fear it. Still T hojic ; even against 
hope, I liopr. I SCO that Carmen prefers none of 
her present a.dmirers.” 

My mother, looking earnestly at me, here, drew 
a letter from her desk ; “ Listen, my son,” she re¬ 
plied, “ and Jk'OU shiill now hear the reason which 
lias pn^vented my consenting to the premature 
avowal of your attachment to Carmen Vitelli.” 

Thus saying, she r&d the letter, or rather ex¬ 
tracts from it, to me, from which T gathered the 
following facts;—My uncle. Sir Caradoc Owen, liad 
again written to his sister, during my absence from 
Home, to inform her of the death of his Avifo, Lady 
Georgiana, “ whom,” said my mother, “ I have 
long known to have been the original cause of my 
estrangement from my brother’s heart. Had it not 
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been for her proud, unforgiving temper, his gen« 
crous, though irascible nature would in time have 
led him to a reconciliation vrifti his only sister, the 
friend of his childhood, wjio had indeed given but 
too much cause for regret to her family.” 

My mother’s voice was here nearly overpowered; 
but ill a short time she was able to soritin'flc her 
ex])laiiation:— 

“ The obstacle to our return to England being 
thus removed, -'t, is my earnest desire to, avail my¬ 
self of this kind though tardy offer of a home which 
ray brother’s letter ojicns to us. Ilis wishes are, 
that WQ should immediately leave Italy and settle, 
ourselves for the future with him at Plils Owen. 
With a kindness I hardly expected, dfter our long 
estrangement, and the tone of his foi-mer con^iini- 
cation, which you may i^bme-inber was cotiched in 
such very different terms, he desires to defray all 
our expenses in our joiirney homewards ; and tell¬ 
ing me that his late wife, relenting on her death¬ 
bed, and fearing to appear before her Maker with 
the sin of having created, and for thirty years kept 
up, a family enmity between her husband and his 
own sister, whom he ought to have fostered and 
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protected, had made it her last request that he 
should'make all the reparation in his power to my¬ 
self and to my son. ' ‘ When God grants time for 
repentance,’ said the dji’ng woman, ‘ it is not for 
man to prove implacahlc.’ And,” continued my 
mother, with feeling, “ when God, after long 
trout)Tes, ofFt'rs.,us a haven, it is not for us, from 
taste, or even stronger inclination, to waver in the 
duty of acc(‘])ting it.” 

My inotlier ])ausedj She had rij^t given the let¬ 
ter into my hands, and had evidently kept hack 
some parts, which in all prohahility horc some al¬ 
lusion to past events, which it was painful to her 
to put before me. Possibly, too, ray own counte¬ 
nance betrayed some consciousness of the fact, that 
this piece of good fortune was not jwcciscly the 
thing I inost wished for at that exact moment of 
time. In proportion to tlie warmth with which 
my mother spoke of the pleasure of returning to 
the scenes of hfr youth, though that, youth had not 
been free from unhappiness, and of show'ing to me 
the beauties of those mountains of North Wales, 
which, even surrounded as she was by the pictur¬ 
esque scenery of Italy, she still loved to dwell upon, 
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so did my heart throb with a far different feeling 
as I foresaw the prospect of my eventual separation 
from Carmen. My own dirfidence, which had led 
mo. previously rather to uj^derstate the hopes which 
I had gathered from the open and unvaiying affec¬ 
tion of her manner, now appeared to me little less 
than suicidal, and I rcgi-etted that I had not had 
courage in the first instance to represent my confi¬ 
dence in the ultimate success *of my pretensions as 
great as in ray heart I realjy felt it. -nished to 
spare her, whom 1 adored, the imputation of hiiving 
given undue encouragement, and myself that of 
having been led by a blind vanity to think more 
highly of myself, and of the favour accorded to my 
attachment, than I deserved. 

“ But mother, dearest niother,” I exclaimed, “ 1 
have hopes, more than libpef^ that Caimcn will one 
day be mine. You know her, you have seen her 
in her dutiful and virtuous youth j would that you 
could see her now in its full perfeation—its matur¬ 
ity of beauty and grace—respected as much as ad¬ 
mired in a most difficult path of life, and combining 
the filial affection of the child with the graver du¬ 
ties of the woman. Oh, mother!—mother! ” 
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I was too much overcome hy my feelings to oh- 
serve the effect my impassioned hut unstudied ap¬ 
peal might have upoh my mother. She remained 
silent. I hid my face in,my hands, and struggled 
to conceal my anguish. 

When once more I looked up and saw in my 
mother’s usually pale, calm countenance the trace 
of an unwonted emotion, I feared having said too 
much. 

“ Ah, my son,” she-replied, “ yoa know not all 
the early pains, doubts, fears, and disajjpoiutmcnts, 
which both the pro.spect of a return home, and this 
new notion of your marriage, at once recall to my 
memory. 1, too, have loved, and have suffered. 
I cannot dwell upon the subject. May God avert 
from j^ur maiTicd life, whenever that shall be, the 
trials. H...” 

My mother was unable to proceed. I knew too 
well the cause; and hastened to change a topic 
that could not btit awaken sad recollections in her 
mind. 

“ I did not wish to precipitate an engagement, 
dear mother,” said I, “ to which, from the most 
prudential motives, you might have a temporary 
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objection ; but it is my duty to tliat dear girl not 
to allow our tacit understanding, for sucb I dare to 
call it, to be too easily passed over as a mere fleet¬ 
ing passion. Nay, I wiflingly consent to go to 
England with you: many are the reasons that l^ould 
make such a journey desirable tp me; but I cannot 
desert Carmen.” 

You, and she too, my nau, must in our poor 
station of life be prepared for delay, even for long 
delay, in the accomplishment of the best and most 
promising matrimonial projects. What must it be, 
then, in your case, Ambrose ? Dependent we arc, 
and though perhaps on the brink of a happier for¬ 
tune as to pecuniary means, depen^nt avc must 
still be, and be content to remain, in many particu¬ 
lars of our situation. X^ur uncle wishes us not 
only to come to, but to sfay with him. Speak not 
to me of the freedom, the need of independence to 
an artist’s life, to his thoughts, to his genius, to his 
very nature : all this I have heard before, though 
not from you; all this I have trusted, and, alas! 
have seen it miserably fail. Such independence is 
a mockery—^it is a mockery—it is the most preca¬ 
rious of worldly positions. If it frees itself from a 
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common life-depcndcncc on one Land, it is sure to 

tt 

end in a degraded, liap-liazard dependeneo on for¬ 
tune on the other. Believe me, dear Ambrose, 
there is no independence hut tliat of plain industry 
and chnstancy in whatever path lies evidently open 
before you. Combined with tliat, the natural de¬ 
pendence of youth upon friends, of yourself upon 
your eountry, both wloeli are now for the first time, 
as it were, by a miracle,, offered to you by Provi¬ 
dence, is ho degradatmn. Only tlic im])aticnce of 
your age, and the earne''t and not very wise artis¬ 
tic philosophy—or say rather the inexperienced 
pride of genius—put forth sueli deceitful lures. I 
know the penmy, the loss of lime, money, temper, 

nay df character_which awaits the imprudent_ 

and therefore distressed‘artist. I do not underva¬ 
lue that sweet girl; but it is for you and your 
future happiness T do and ought to think.” 

“ Yes, dearest mother,” I replied, “ I feel the 

tJ 

full force of your arguments, and nothing shall pre¬ 
vent my following your advice; but let it be with 
this understanding, that my heart and hand be un¬ 
fettered as to the future.” 

‘‘ Be it so then, my son: let your heart, your 
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faith, if in honour you think it pledged, remain at 
your own disposal; hut you tell me there iS no en¬ 
gagement : let things remain as they arc, then. 
Let me, meanwhile, havcf the pleasure of thinking 
that I introduce you to the country which is yours 
hy hlood, if not hy hirth; that I am going to show 
you a true picture of domestic happiness in the 
English family life, which you ivill have freepent 
opportunities of witnessing ■ and, above all, reflect 
that it is one of your duties^ as it certainly is mine, 
to endeavour to comfort luy now widowed brother, 
and his only daughter, left motherless, and in need 


of the companionshiji of her nearest, relatives. Lear 
brother, I ■weep -ivilh joy wheii I think that you ivill 


again be to me what you once were, a kind and 

well-meaning friend: it» is doubly my appointed 

• • 

task to aid you, now rcpentifig of our long estrange¬ 


ment, and to confirm the last good intentions of her. 


now no more, whose late but sincere penitence was 
moved by Providence to inspire' you with the de¬ 
sire to seek after and to provide for y5ur poor sister 
and her son.” 


“ I shall indeed rejoice to bear my part in any 
endeavour for my uncle’s comfort, and to show my 
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gratitude to him -wdio has now so kindly befriended 
us,” I ‘replied. “ You, dear mother, have waited 
during long and bitter years for this good fortune; 
whSst I, who might welbhave looked forward to a 
probationary term of difficulty and toil, am now on 
tlio threshold of active life, brought into a position 
of comparative affluence, not by my own deserts, 
but by the bounty of that Providence whose good¬ 
ness I eagerly acknowledge.” 

I will not prolong the recital of our conversation: 
it is enough to say that _ my mother exj)resscd so 
vividly, and as far as I could tlicn judge—and now 
certainly know—so truly, the turbulent discomforts 
of a life of irregular genius (these were her own 
words)^ that 1 yielded to her will, and consented to 
go to England without making any distinct declara¬ 
tion of attachment to Carmen for the space of one 
year to come at least. I could believe the domestic 
life of England was in tmth the paradise she loved 
to paint it, but i could not bring my own ardent 
mind to agree that an artist’s life—with Carmen— 
might prove so tuibulent or capricious, because 
illumined by some rays of genius; or that early 
dreams of love were always doomed to prove illu- 
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sions, as she now seemed inclined to regard them. 
However, I submitted. It was impossible* for me, 
but just retm’iied to a motlfer’s embrace, to resist 
Iier entreaties, her sobs, h«r tears. I was all toiler, 
and 1 knew it. I felt also, though in a less degree, 
tlxe justice of what she urged as to my new duties to 
mj country, and to my relations. 

After all, my mother had^not absolutely withheld 
her consent, though she had but too plainly shown 
her distaste to a marriage with an actross, however 
far superior in everything^ to those who pass under 
that maligned denomination. I comforted myself 
as I best could, saying little but what I have related 
to you, and reflecting witli satisfaction that my 
yielding had probably spared my molher an illness 
which would have incajjticitated her, in her weak 
State of health, from attoiiipting the journey to Eng-* 
land by land or sea. Never was filial devotion 
better rewarded. My mother appeared to amend 
and gather strength from that verf day. 

She readily consented (such was the -unbounded 
confidence she reposed in me) to allow me to pay 
one more short visit to Milan to take leave of Vi- 
telli and his daughter. She felt, as I did, that after 
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all his early kindness to me it was hut due to him, 
as well‘as a gratification to myself, to take leave of 
them in person, and to'acquaint them with the change 
in (Jur circumstances. With perfect reliance, there¬ 
fore, upon my word, and upon my firmness in the 
determination I had taken, however reluctantly, she 
proposed to take ttic Avay of Milan in our journey 
to England, and to stay there some short time, hoth 
to rest herself and to vary the monotony of the 
route. 

This most important part of all my husiness be¬ 
ing finally arranged, I had leisure, to attend to other 
matters. Vitclli had commissioned me, to dissolve 
his classes, and to declare his school of sculpture 
and design to'be at an end. He had in fact imparted 
to me ^lis intention of devoting himself hencefor¬ 
ward to Carmen, and of folkrwing her whithersoever 
her professional engagements might carry her. For 
the present he was perfectly well and happy at Mi¬ 
lan. Whether he would ever again practise his art 
was douhtful. 

Giannina was in despair when she found we were 
about to leave Eoine. She wept, she exclaimed, and 
gesticulated with all the force of a warm heart and an 
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Italian temperament,beseecliingtliat she mighthe al¬ 
lowed to accompany us to Lmidra, of wliich'she liad 
heard such grand and marvellous reports. For many 
reasons such a scheme w*s quite incompatible with 
our plans, or with our mode of travelling; so, after 
assuring the faithful old soul that the journey would 
be quite beyond her strength, and the climate of 
Lomlni unfitted for a Homan constitution, we at 
last pacified her, but not without the exercise of my 
mother’s generosity, yhe bestowed unon Giannina 
half the sum which had^ been transmitted by my 
uncle for our use, which was suflicient to make an 
Italian of her class comfortable for life. It was 
therefore placed in a banker’s hands to furnish her 
with a moderate annuity for the rest of her days. 
When she heard that slue was to be possessed of a 
vitalizio —to become a renliere —she cdhld hardly 
understand her change of circumstances. Her gra¬ 
titude to my. mother was boundless as it was unaf¬ 
fected, and we had the heartfelt siftisfaction of mak¬ 
ing at least one person haj^py before we left the 
walls of Home. 

“ Adesso Signora vo a cercare il compare, gli dirh 
tutta la nomih .—e pregliererm imieme la santmima 
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Vcrgim per cM aia sempre la Protettrice della Sig¬ 
nora /”' 

“ What a pity,” said my mother as we left the 
house, that compari are not allowed to marry—or 
La Giannina would certainly have found a husband 
with her little vitalizw — per via di dote ! ” And 
so we proceeded on our journey towards England, 
by Florence and Milan. 
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CHx\PTEIl ViJI. 


There is no one beside thee, and nT’onc above thee; 

Thou standest alone, as the nightingale sings I 
Yet my words that would prais^thee, are impotent things, 
For none can express thee, tJiough all should approve tliee! 

1 love thee so, Dear, that I only can love thee. 

Say what can 1 do for thee ?.weary thee.grieve thee V 

Lean on thy shoulder.new burdens to add ?. 

Weep my tears over thee.making thee sad ? 

Oh, hold me not 1—love me not!—lef me retriavc thee 1— 

1 love thee bo. Dear, that J only can leave thee. 

E^iZAnETU Barrett BROw^'l^o. 


It is with a strange mixture of feeling that one de¬ 
parts from a place that has been one’s home, even 
when the events that have taken ^)lace, and per¬ 
haps have unavoidably led to the change, have 
been not always of the most agreeable description. 
The nature of man accustoms him to regard with 
kindness not only familiar persons, hut places also ; 
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and that was particularly my own case in the pre¬ 
sent instance. T could not leave the well-known 
hills of Eome, its gardens, its villas, its ruins, its 
chua-ches, objects with which I had almost made 
companionship, if 1 may say so, from my infancy, 
without deep feelings of regret. The features and 
local character of Rome and all that surrounds it 
are so peculiar, and the history of that marvellous 
city during so many ages, speaks so loudly from 
every remaining tower of strength, or temple of re¬ 
ligion, that one knows, on leaving them, that their 
like is to be found nowhere on earth. And I, 
though 1 knew that I was going to a new and 
great land, the land of my fathers, in company 
with my beloved mother, and with the hope of 
seeing her whose smiles were my greatest earthly 
happiness within a ipw ‘^ys—1, who knew that 
had I remained in Rome it would have been but 
the solitude of a desert to me, yet I could not leave 
its venerable walls without tears. 

Having parted from the faithful Giannina, whom 
we left in a state of affliction—sincere, but not the 
less distressing to witness—we took the road to 
Florence, intending to rest for a day in that city, 
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as a relief to my mother, who could not hut he fa¬ 
tigued with a length of journey to which ehe was 
totally unaccustomed. Her* feelings on leaving 
Home were far ditferent »from mine. Thcrc»she 
had experienced cares to_ which 1 was a stranger : 
her domestic life had heen the reverse of happy, 
and her yearning after the home of her youth had 

heen an unceasing canker at her heart. Other 

• 

reflections may .also have consj>ired to imhittcr the 
rcmemhrancc of her sojoririk in that city, the relief 

i'nnu which now made the change of scene both 

• 

salutary and agreeable to her spirits. Her first ar¬ 
rival in Italy had been l)y sea; so that, although 
she had, of course, heard constant allusions while 
at Home to the beauties and rarities *of other parts 
of the Peninsula, everything, in fact, was new to 
her beyond the immedjate *ncighbourhot)d of the 
Campagiva. You may imagine, therefore, how 
grateful the first view of the cultivated valleys of 
Tuscany appeared to her eyes. ‘The only draw¬ 
back was the excessive steepness of the hills and 
the zigzag terrace roads, which were new to her, and 
of course excited great terror and nervousness for 
the time being. Even this had its use in dispelling 
the languor whiclf occasionally overcame her to a 
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degree which made me very apprehensive of the 
effect the long and fatiguing journey still before us 
might have upon hcr.‘ 

Nothing worthy of ixote happened on what 1 
then felt to he our long and weary way towards 
Milan, until we passed a small town called Reggio, 
hetween Bologna and that city. Our diligence had 
been full—full of tlie most uninteresting and com¬ 
monplace sort of passengers—the whole way from 
Florence, but at this station there hap[)ened to be a 
vacancy, one of the passengers having left us at 
Bologna. 

T chanced to be looking out as wo drove up to 

the. inn-door, and observed a number of persons 

« 

waiting in expectation of our carriage. Among 
them was a spruce, well-dressed, middle-aged gentle¬ 
man, witlf powdered hgir ayd sparkling black eyes, 
who seemed to be the most eager of the throng, 
and evidently in anticipation of a vacant seat in 
our diligence, ddis dress was that of an ecclesias¬ 
tic, and the first words I heard from the innkeeper, 
after he had taken a look into the earozza, were,— 

Monsignorc, hi pub entrare^ c' c piazza per una 
persmia" 

“ Buon viaggio, Signor Abate, a riverderci Signor 
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Abate, riverendissimo,^' were repeated on all hands, 
as this elaborately-appointed personage tftok his 
seat, and, in a tone of overstrained politeness, hoped 
lie had not disturbed the ift'gnora, nor incommdded 
any of the gentlemen, his fellow-travellers : he 
bowed to ns all round, so saying, and soon estab¬ 
lished himself on the footing—at least as he seemed 
to consider it—of an intimate ac(][uaiiitance. 

Amici miei, yon are from Rome—is it not so ?— 
from Rome, the first city of dhristendoiji, of which 
I, a ])t)or (lanoiiico, am the most humble servant.” 

We nodded assent: our jiart was, indeed, gen¬ 
erally that of silent listeners as long as the Signor 
Abate remained with us. 

“ AV(dl, what is the news. Signori miei'? Are 

the new Cardinals jiublitilicd yet? Is the name 

• . ...» 

of my revered friend, tha Eisiiop of Rimini, among 
them ? One name I am sure you will not find 
tliere—that of your humble servant to command, 
the poor Canonico di San Paolo. Ifa ! ha 1” 

With a pinch of snuff, after this sally, he looked 
around him, and apparently not finding us in a 
sufficiently merry humour, or at least not up to his 
mark, he changed the subject. 
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“ Volete sapere la nuove di Milano?" without 
waiting* for a reply, he continued,—“ Sapete che c' 
li un' Angiola, ma una Angiola propriu del Oielb cite 
vi s4’ trovaper appunto." '> 

“ Edove?" asked the astonished fellow-travel-' 
lers. Sulla Scala: canta come lo farehhe TAn- 
gwla Guhrielc se fosse tenuto a nostro nmido" Tliis 
was not enough for the awakened curiosity of his 
audience, who insisted upon knowing more of the 
interesting, Angel who»sccmed to liave insjhred the 
Abate with such unusual fire. 

‘‘You must know, then, Signor into," said he, 
addressing himself, I know not why, to me, “ that 
this divine eantatrice lias made the greatest sensa¬ 
tion in Jlilan'^— cosa strana che non sia neppwre Mi¬ 
lanese lei: she rcprcscnts4he finest parts in a man¬ 
ner that w'as never (before heard on any stage. 
There she is, an angel, they say, of purity and vir¬ 
tue, with her father on one side, her dragon of a 
composer masWr on the other— cite lo conosco lent 
io, quel Signor Maestro Feliciani: no one can get 
nearer except the privileged few'. Few indeed; but 
I know who they are.” 

Some signs of curiosity being here manifested 
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among the company, the loquacious Abate went 
on: 

“ You will understand well, Signori mtei^ that I, 
a humble member of the Church, cannot be a'fre¬ 
quenter of theatres and such places, which lie in¬ 
directly under the ban of the floater or the lesser 
excommunication. Hut I liaA’c certain friends who 
tell me the news of all societies.” 

He looked significantly, and took a larger pro¬ 
portion of snuff than usual. • I could almost have 
found it in my heart to ask whether his friends 
were not among the police, as they certainly de¬ 
served to be, if some stories, Avliich he afterwards 
retailed to us, were true. 

El)hene Signori mid iUuntrissimi" Jic continued, 
perceiving the impressioi? ho had created, which 
on my side I fear was only *oo painfully visible: 
“ to proceed—^you must rmderstand that this ador¬ 
able ywfma donna has turned the heads of all'Milan; 
not only the empty ones, but the graVe and respect¬ 
able. Her singing, her acting is beyond anything 
I ever heard.” 

“ You have heard her then, Monsignore,’* inter¬ 
rupted one of the company. 
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“ Heard lier! wliat did I say?—yes, no, more yes 
than no, hy stealth, you understand, avete capito, 
Signori. One may hear a warbler’s notes hy acci- 
denl I hope, senza pociato mortah. But for my 
story. La Signorina Vitolli, that is her name, sir,' 
sings in two principal operas, in one— una cosaccia 
Tedesca, clie si dice Fidelia, to show her strougtli, 
her immense talent, her stiipctidous power of voice, 
and science c>f music— perchP signori, la mmica 
Tedesca P vwgvijica, stnpenda, henclte. sia Tedesca; 
and then she captivuitcd every Italian, every Mil¬ 
anese heart in the perfonnance of oixr national 
opera— 1 Promessi Sposi. Nothing was ever so 
perfect, so graceful, so trae to iiature, in a word so 
Milanese! eppure non e Milanese ; Muraviglio!" 

My attention, as well as that of my mother, was 
riveted .on all that the craiununicativc Abate im¬ 
parted to us. I was about to ask some perhaps 
imprudent questions, when 1 was saved the trouble 
by a sudden brirst of wonder, not at anything about 
him or us, but at himself for not having after all 
told us his promised story. 

“ Sefitite, seutite, signori miei, la signorina prima 
donna has of course a hundred devoted slaves, from 
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the son of the Archduke Viceroy downwards. But 
they are all kept at a distance... except .'..except 
two...yes, two!” 

I became tremblingly a^ive to what was passing, 
‘but my mothei’’s look of deep but painful attention 
compelled me to keep silence. 

“ E chi SOHO i due fortunati 'E' grumbled a third 
voice from the depth of tjic vettura, which Very 
opportunely reminded me that there were other 
attentive listcuer.s in compafty besides ourselves. 

“ Om lo senf.ircfe, signoji. There is one, a bcUis- 
simo giomne, il signor gjrimo teiiore—glovane di 
tahnht, di cuore, cliV it is he that has fought the 
duel with which all M ilan rings, Iravissimo giovanc, 
lia, ayraggio lei,peccato die sia stato uadso no...non ?. 
statJ pngrriamenti vcciso'perdiu niorto non e; but 
you will understand, gwitlemen, that he was only 
ju.st wounded in the side, some say ran through the 
body; but I assure you, sirs, it is not true—ferito, 
ma non morto, sono due cose, non e vero Signori?'' 
Another pinch of snuff, long and deep. 

“And who was his antagonist?” 1 ventured to 
ask. 

“ Le dirb suTnto, caro Signore. Non era il figlio 
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del Vicerl: no. Non era nejypure quel gran hel 
Milordb Inglese che sfa semjpre vidno alia Bigmrina, 
e che tutti dicono die sia il favorito. No ! era una 
hrutta faccia (T vn iiittork Tedesco, c jjerch^ non fu 
lui ferito, ammazzato, non lo so, nm cosi ? sempre 
con quei TcdcscM. DeMono morire nostri Italiam, 
ejrri scoiqxino loro.^' 

I hardly knew wliat to do. I had heard enough 
to alarm me for Carmen’s situation, as I was sure 
that with .Gucli people, and such events passing 
around her, it would hc.xiearly impossible that she 
should avoid blame in the'eyes of the public. If 
the Abate was precluded from the opera before the 
scenes, he certainly seemed to know what passed 
behind them, 

“Well, gentlemen,” continued the Abate, “this 
quarrel sprang out of the"ino.st trifling occasion, 
some dispute as to who should escort the Signorina 
to her carriage, some bagatelle which I am not able 
to repeat with certainty; but it matters little as to 
the motive; jealousy, pure jealousy of one another’s 
pretensions, was the real cause: and now see the 
effect,—Signor G nido Torricelli is severely wounded 
in the chest, but not killed, by quel Tedesco pittare 
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MclcMor Kranitz, and so you will not have the 
pleasure of hearing the prtmo imore of La Scala. 
More’s the pity, his voice was so rich, so luxuriant. 
They will never find one *to supply his place,* for 
Italian operas fit least. This of course, as Signorina 
Vitelli could not listen for a moment to such an 

t 

omaccio as Meinlicrr Melchior, will leave free open¬ 
ing for the attentions of Milordo Tnglese, who is 
truly a h<il cavcHier riax> e gmtei’oso, hut who M’^ould go 
hury la frinvi di tutte le prime domm, del Teatro 
Ttaliano, in his triefe and damp marshes of North 
England, where is no sun, no opera! Ahi^ la povera 
donna,! ” • 

My impatience to arrive at Milan hourly increased 
as T listened to the gossiping of our feniow-travcller, 
which continued nncoasi»gly, though upon topics 
aftenvards less interest in,gto lufi, duringthe remainder 
of our route. Anxiety to know the real truth in ivhat 
had happened, since something certainly had hap- 
])ened, made me far more restless atid imtahlc than 
any thing thgjt the Abate had brought out of his 
store of theatrical anecdote, of which I have not 
given you a tenth part. My mother’s attention 
had been more fixed upon the narration than such 
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stories had any claim to; and I observed with 

Tineasiness, that whenever thic name of Carmen Was 

introduced, she looked at me in a manner my con- 

scioas heart could not bit feel was full of a deep 

and sad meaning of warning and discouragdment. 

At last, to my great relief, we entered the gates of 

Milan. While the diligence was waiting for the 

usual formal examination of passports and luggage 

at the otSee. within tlie city gate, our Abate, who 

was indefatigable, among his other qualities, in 

showing us, as strangers, every thing he thought 

remarkable on the road, tapped me on the luind, 

and pointed out an affiche posted on the wall near 

our carriage-window. I saw at once that it was 
« 

the announcefnent of a return to the former opera 
of the Sposi, to be performed at La Seala that 
evening, bn accoimt of the'.impossibility of proceed¬ 
ing with Fidelio during the absence, from severe 
illness, of the primo teiiore, Signor Guido Torricelli. 

That part of the story then was time, whatever 
exaggeration the Abate might have indulged in as 
to details. 

“ So Signor Gherardi is to play Eenzo too, che, 
che, che bel (/iovane (this with great satire). How 
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I pity La Carmencina, who must like to play a 
lover’.s part to a man of noble features like Guido 
Torricelli, rather than quel* ladroncino Glierardi. 
That is natural after all.t Now if Mcinherr Mel¬ 
chior were but a singer instead of a painter, would 
it not be a bold stroke for him to play primo amoroso 
to the ImlJa of him whom he has laid in peace, or 
done his best to do so at least.” 

Just then, liappily for me, the carriage moved 
on, and I felt greatly rclic-wed .when at length we 

were delivered from the harardape of this curious 

• 

specimen of a worldly churchman. Within live 
minutes more we rvere lauded at the Posta Im- 
pcriale, and I hastenc^d to convey my mother to a 
(j^uiet ulberqo in the neighbourliood, \fhich I had fre¬ 
quented during my previous stay in Milan, and 
where I knew she rvoulH fiqd the repose* and com¬ 
fortable attendance which she stood greatly in 
need of. 

After seeing her established ii» her rooms, and 
restored from the fatigue she had undergone by 
some refreshment before going to rest, I hastened, 
as 1 had previously resolved to do, to La Seals. I 
was in time but for the second act of the Promessi 
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Sposi, and could only procure a seat in an obscure 
comer, •■where I could hear tolerably well; but, 
from the immense croVcl, could obtain little or no 
sight of the stage. I watt not displeased at being 
unnoticed, as I was left thereby cnfircly to my own 
reflections, agreeably intciTupted fi-om time to time 
by imqualified applause of the opera, botli in Car¬ 
men’s scenes .and in the others, from all the by¬ 
standers. When I heard the first sounds of that 
silver voice, whose tores were so dear to me, I 
trembled with a mixture of feelings which I will 
not attcm])t to characterize. I strove to c.atcli a 
sight of her figure between the heads of the admir¬ 
ing throng around me, and 1 barely succeeded in 
gaining a glimpse of her for whom alone I was 
there. 

The charm of this rfnewsd of intimacy—for so I 
may ciill it, where every word, every intonation of 
her voice, every action of her graceful figure, was 
as well known to me as if I had quitted her but 
yesterday—^was such that I gaA^e myself fully up to 
the thrilling emotion that pervaded my agitated 
frame: I heeded nobody— nothing around me. 
Happily I was not recognised by any Milanese 
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acquaintance of mine, and they were not numerous, 
so that I had leisure without interruption to study 
and ohserve Carmen’s every look and gesture. I 
saw that, though no less Ifcautiful than I had* left 
her, she had evidently a degree of paleness, and a 
sadness of expression that was new to me, although 
it lieightencd the interest of Iicr acting. Her greater 
familiarity with the tlwiatrc gavc^ an case to her 
manner on the stage, whicli set off the pure style 
of her singing to the greaft'st advantage. In the 
more finished passages, where .she was under the 
influence of strong emotion, she was so inimitably 
true to nature, that I was immediately struck with 
the idea that slic was in reality suffering from the 
grief, or at least the melancholy, wBicli the giddy 
crowd, who thought her* singing only for their 
amusement, imagined ta he assumed. T!iey igno¬ 
rantly applauded the acting, which was, in fact, 
reality. I knew her too well to doubt but that the 
mournful sweetness of her voice betokened some 
inward opjucssion. I w’atched her through the 
touching scene with Kenzo, where Lucia, sore at 
heart, and almost sinking under the conflict be¬ 
tween a pure love, which has no cause for shame, 
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and lier native modesty, whicli forbids its diselosure, 
, gently reproaches lum, though with deep tenderness, 
for his suspicions. *Eamestly I watched her, and 
saw that tlie expressive countenance, in which I 
could not he mistaken, reflected as it were a truer, 
deeper meaning, that accorded a yet more earnest 
feeling to the utterance of her lij)S. She was, in¬ 
deed, perfect in^ this lovelj* personification, so well 
adapted to licr genius and clniracter in all respects; 
hut on tills, particular Right it seemed to my excited 
soul that a peculiar inspiration surrounded her, 
which disarmed all my douhts, my fears, my cruel 
despondency ; and in spite of all ohstaclcs, of my 
humility, my deeji sense of my own demerits, whilst 
gazing on this lovely idol of my affections, drew 
me irrcsistihly towards kcr, and whispered to me, 
in accent's of hope a;id confidence, that my love 
and devotion were acknowledged—nay, accepted 
hy her. 

The new R«izo, Ghcrardi, was indeed a hrutta 
faccia, a worthy rival in appearance and ugliness 
to Melchior Kranitz himself. This portion of the 
Ahate’s scandalous anecdote was undoubtedly true, 
and the mere sight of his physiognomy was suffi- 
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cient to set me against him. He sang well, how¬ 
ever, though without that luxuriant freshness of 
voice which characterilbd the* purer organ of Guido 
Torricelli; hut, indeed, I %ared little for the differ¬ 
ence, so perceptihle in this respect to the cognoscenti 
around me. I had no ears, no attention for any 
thing hut my (lannen. Lovelier tlian ever in my 
eyes, she had an exjuossion of care on her brow, 
and in the very tone of her voice, wliich hut too 
well assured me grief had •already nia^e entrance 
into her breast. I panted for an o])portunlty of 
judging her more nearly. My mi»d did not mis¬ 
give me as to its cause, hut it tormented me until 
I should discover what that cause was. I romem- 
hered my solemn pledge given to Inj* mother; 1 
hesitated. I did not satisfactorily clear up a lin¬ 
gering doubt whether 1 was^doing rightly in seek¬ 
ing that opportunity. Yet, again, T had only pledged 
myself to make no definite declaration of attachment 
to her this time. Distracted with t4icse thoughts, I 
resolved to confide in my old and attached friend, her 
father—to him who, in addition to his great affection 
for his daughter, had such experience and know¬ 
ledge of the world as would ensure his listening to 
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me patiently, as well as counselling me, I might 
almost eay, parentally. Witliout his sanction, I 
could in no case aspire to tlft hand of his daughter. 
I was precluded by my jlromisc from doing so now; 
but what opportunity could be better for asking his 
calm and dispassionate advice? There remained 
but little time for my decision: the opera was 
nearly concluded^ and it was only by hurrying to 
the green-room, to ■which I had retained my power 
of admittance, that I oould hope to gain a sight of 
Carmen. 

With my heart lightened by this resolution, 1 
anticipated the dropping of the cmiain, and having, 
with difficulty, extricated myself from the throng 
of eager spectators, who were anxious not to lose a 
note of Lucia’s final aria, T waited but to hear her 
last cadence, and, wlijlc I'yas nearly deafened by 
the rapturous applause which followed it, made my 
way behind the scenes to the green-room. 

As I entered from the passage-door, Carmen, 
who had just left the stage, -ivas coming in from 
the other side, evidently in a state of the greatest 
exhaustion and fatigue from her exertions. The 
plaudits, which always followed her exit, were still 
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ringing in my ears, when I saw a rush of the prin¬ 
cipal hahituis of the green-room towards the Jiieroine 
of tlie evening, each scemingTy more desirous than 
the other to offer liis lioma^e to her success. Arnong 
them I at once discerned Lord Moiitacute, Mel- 
cliior, the Clerman, and Barhcrini, an Italian 
painter. I confess that tlie sigTit of none of these 
jx'rsons Avas agrecahlc to in tlie mood in which 
1 then Avas. But there Avas Seheinor, the philoso¬ 
pher, fur Avhom I had some esteem,—there Avas 
Feliciani, as usual triumjdiing for his pupil as Avell 
as for himself,—above all, there was Vitclli, Avhom 
I most Avished to see. Standing, as he did, near 
the stage-door, Avhich Avas the post he aUvays chose, 
in order to be the first to receive* his daughter 
after the [>crforuuincc, his Jiack A\-as turned towards 
me., and I knew' his at!cution Avould bfs at that 
moment too completely absorbed to alloAV of his 
noticing any one. I advanced, therefore, gently 
behind him, Avithout seeking to attract his recog¬ 
nition, Avhen Carmen, Avho seemed more than 
usually fatigued, entered just at that moment, pale, 
deadly pale, and quite exhausted. She took the 
arm of her father, who was turning to lead her to 
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a seat in a quieter part of tlic room, when, as 
she turned away as if to avoid the congratulations 
of the empresHe throng around her, her eyes sud¬ 
den^ encountered mine, and she perceived me 
standing aloof from the others, op])oslte. to lier, 
though at some distance. 

My pnjscucc, at tliat moment so uncx]jectc<l, 
struck lier in her,then exj,'.austcd condition in a man¬ 
ner difficiflt to aeconnl for, and uttering a faint cry, 
she fell suddenly senseless into her father’s arms. 
The confusion that ensued was extreme. Every 
one eager t(^ help lier, no one regardetl me, or sus¬ 
pected the poor sculptor of heing the cause. 

Carmen was immcdiatel}’' conveyed to iier car¬ 
riage, accompanied hy a crow'd of some real hut 
more pretended friends, n.'Lo wished to give them¬ 
selves the air of very^rarticular anxiety ahout the 
favourite of the puhlic: at least so 1 thought 
then, as, in a state of great mental disturhance, 
mingled with ati irritation unjusliliable eertainly, 
yetnot altogether unnatural uiidcrthe circumstances, 
I followed in the wake of these officious inquirers. 
I was too much confounded, iis well as distressed, 
to be capable of rendering the assistance which I, 
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beyond all otliors, was desirous of affording. To 
my unutterable disgust, I s^w tbo noisy Mblcbior 
foremost to proffer liis unacceptable services. I 
gazed at bini with an attention 1 had never before 
bestowed; and as T did so, and noted Ids dwarfish 
stature, his coarse features, ugitlioiigli not stupid 
couutcnanee, tldek bull-liead, sharp grey eyes sur¬ 
mounted l)y shaggy eycbro'y.s, and^hair more the, 
colour of dirty .straw' than anything else 1 can coin- 
jjarc It to, 1 felt this could bft no favonrad rival at 
least, whatever might be the ]iatnie. of his j)reten- 
sious to the favour of tlie lovely (/onria ; but 

when ag.aiu 1 observed the s[iar[> e.\])ression of 
those fiery eyes resting on me,, with a scowl which 
almost scemeci of triumph (lie, luid ins*tantly recog¬ 
nised me among the liystaitdi rs) and remarked’his 
wdiole forward manner .tind ^pjiearanee, (for his 
manner, always foiuvard, was now' more, presuming 
than ever, and seemed to infer that he, of all men, 
had a right to tender aid and assistance to Carmen), 
—when I noted all this, and coupled it with the 
celebrity he had gained by his late duel with 
Guido, in which her name had, by public report, 
been mixed up—it was more than I could endure. 
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and I shrank from his proffered grasp of recogni¬ 
tion with a feeling of loathing I was at no pains to 
dissimidate. ' 

As I followed in the Vrowd, the most deeply in¬ 
terested of all the party, yet most glad to he un¬ 
recognised and unnoticed, my heart throbbed and 
heaved with these contending, ])erhaps unreason¬ 
able emotions,^with a^force and violence I was 
totally unable to resist. I had no one to accuse,— 
and Carnieu I could »not suspect,—yet T felt the 
gnawing pangs of jealousy, to which my soul had 
hitherto been a stranger. Stopping at the door of 
Vitelli’s house, Avith many others, I did not offer to 
enter it. 1 waited a few miuut‘!S in the street, 
Avlicn Vitelli', who had seen his daughter safely 
earsied to her chamber upstairs, returned to thank 
his friends for their^sympathy, and to assure us 
that the physician, Avho had been hastily sum¬ 
moned, had declared that Carmen’s illness pro¬ 
ceeded simplyifroin exhaustion, and that rest and 
quiet w'ould in time restore her to her usual strength. 
I had then, though for a moment only, the oppor¬ 
tunity of exchanging a cordial pressure of the hand 
with Vitelli—a silent intercourse of feeling which 
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served more than words to restore my mind to its 
equanimity. 

It was a fine calm mooiiKght night; and as the 
crowd dispersed, I was heater enabled to see who 
was near me than I had been up to that moment. 
At a little distance I perceived Lord Montacute, 
who recognised me immediately, and with great, 
but to mo ill-timed civility, j)ro])OScd walking 
home with me. I could not, of course, refuse; but 
1 found it beyond all incasuire irksome t^ keep up a 

conversation with one whom, though I knew to be 

• 

my friend, I could not help looking upon as my 
]ie,rhaps involuntary rival. Nevertheless, such is 
the power of good 'manners, prompted by a kind 
and gentlemanlike disposition, that‘he forced me 
into better humour in spit** of myself; and, passing 
his arm within mine, li^fcd me unresistingly to the 
hotel where, it appeared, wc were both lodged. 

When about to separate at the door. Lord Mont¬ 
acute invited me into his apartmcnt»to take supper 
with him,—a proposal to which I reluctantly con¬ 
sented, but which I really knew not how to de¬ 
cline. Our conversation fell naturally, I may 
almost say unavoidably, upon what was upper- 
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most in both our thoughts—the late occurrence 
which had been the cause of so much annoyance to 
Carmen and her father; 

Dord Montacutc, witli’''great tact, and, as I after¬ 
wards conceived, witli a purpose, induced me to 
listen to his account of the duel, and of the circrmi- 
stanccs which led to it—])rocccding from a fierce 
rivalry between tlic two ^-ontending parties in their 
several pretensions to the, favour of Signoriua 
Vitclli, wbicli the trifling circumstances already 
alluded to by the gossiping Abate, had caused 
to break forth, and which had led finally to 
this certainly disastrous result. ITc descrn)cd to 
me the uncomfortable life that Carmen had led 
dming the last few weeks. Her father and h’cli- 
ciani, intent upon her professional success, were 
blind to all that went on around her ; and, had it 
not been for Carmen’s own strict sense of what was 
due to her, and her good natural undcrstandhig, 
matters might'•have become far more unpleasant 
than they were. She had been worn by the over¬ 
whelming pretensions of Guido, whose vanity led 
him to believe himself irresistible, though she had 
never given him the slightest encouragement. This 
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was readily perceived by Melchior, who thereupon 
tliought himself justified in ^coming forward and 
tendering his liomage in ^e noisy manner of his 
countrymen. Every day he had some ode or 
Luib-gesang to utter hefore her, in tones and stylo 
more suited to a drinking bouUof ancient Germans 
(whom, as a painter, he ju'ided himself in rejme- 
sentiug in costume, language, than to a girl 
of remarkabic feminine delicacy, though fully en- 
dow'C'd witli J.Iu^ fire and spint of her Sj5ani.sh and 
Italian blood. 

Ills best offering was certainly the collection of 
drawings he had made of Carmen in all her differ¬ 
ent attinis, as she appeared on the stage. These 
were executed with the skill that he really posses.s- 
ed as an artist, and wci’c the more valuable as 
representing her in the very attitude and expression 
of the different scenes in which she was most per¬ 
fect. Carmen, however, was resolute in not accept¬ 
ing them. The delicacy of his attachment may be 
conceived from his— 

“ Keeping them for himself, of course, as if by 
her permission ? ” said I. 

“ No,” returned Lord Montacutc. 
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‘‘ Showing them to his friends, perhaps ? 

“ Yes ; and not only that.” 

“What more?” 

“ Offering tliem to me for sale,” replied Lord 
Montacute. 

“ And you purchrsed them, of course, my lord ?” 

“ They were too hcautiful to let slip, to pass 
into or to rcmaf;i in ur.'Vvorthy hands. I bouglit 
them, and presented tlicm to Vitelli. I would not 
have kept "them withofut Cannon’s T)<'Tmisslon,— 
you may imagine reasons for my not liking to 
make the reejuest after her refusal of tlicm from the 
designer,—and, by giving them to her father, T 
pleased her—and him, and—myself.” 

This was uttered with such simplicity and good 
feeling, that I eould with difficulty refrain from 
expressing my admirstion of Lord Montacute’s del- 
icaey in the transaction. 

But my heart was put to a painful trial by the 
admission of this noble and high-minded man, that 
his admiration for the talent, the beauty, and the 
character of Carmen was fixed—nay, was daily 
increasing. lie avowed that it was that irresistible 
charm tliat kept him chained to Milan, and that as 
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long as he had reason conscientiously to helicvc 
that she was indifFcrcnt to him in regard "to any 
feeling heyond what he tinted might be due to 
his own character, and the esteem which he might 
obtfiin of her as of others in society, he was con¬ 
tent to remain in that city. But, he added, with a 
mioete that surprised mo as coming from him tn 
myself,—“had I an idea that sli^ returned ray 
scintiments, I should fec;l it my duty to leave 
Milan without delay.” 

As I not unnaturally esjuTssed my astonish¬ 
ment at a notion so opposed to everything that was 
within the circle of my then limited experience, 
Lord Montacute resumed, saying,— 

“ You wonder at me, perhaps; blit, until you 
know more of England,*—which, from what I 
understand, you arc lilicly sfjpn to do, in visiting 
your mother’s family, who arc not entirely unknown 
to me,—I cannot feel surprised at the feeling you 
express on this subject.” 

I acknowledged his words surprised me in some 
degree; but, wl>eu I sought to turn the conversa¬ 
tion by saying how much I envied him the privi¬ 
lege of staying longer, nay, as long as he chose, in 
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Italy—(someliow I could not utter tlic word Milan), 
—while I was ohligcd to seek another climate and 
a new homo,—Lord M mtacute instantly renewed it, 
saying, half-hcsitatingiy,—“ I, too, am not free : I 
may appear so to you; hut, trust me, every one, in 
every statioii in life, is hound hy cither persons or 
circumstances. I cannot, in all things, please my 
own tastes. I^helicve 1 have not more juidc than 
others in my situation.” 

He hcsjtatcd again, which was so unusual with 
him, that it fixed my attention upon his words. 
Resuming, with a little effort, he went on,— 

“ But I have connexions ; jn-idc is, perhaps, a 
national failing in England;'.....I have a mo¬ 

ther—” 

He pamsed. I now ^understood the case per¬ 
fectly. 'J, too, had^_ a mother ; and I began to 
understand English ])ridc of hirth. Ignorant as I 
then was of all English prejudices, whether foimded 
on high notions of aristocracy, or arising from cer¬ 
tain reserved and exclusive habits, which arc sup¬ 
posed to he peculiar to us, I could only assent 
in silence to what, as yet, I did not clearly com¬ 
prehend. 
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Lord Montacute pursued the subject. “ Signor 
Guido is unsuited to the Signorina Vitclli, Meiuherr 
Melchior is totally unwo^iy of her. I consider 
her so superior a person to all those with whom she 
is now compelled to associate, that I feel as if I 
were doing her the greatest and at the same time 
the only service in my power by remaining near 
her, in order to keep the persecutor Mcleliior at a 
distance. 1 have no selfish views in it (that indeed 


he had nr^, as 1 now felt able to testify) ; but 
neither Melchior nor Guido could make her happy. 
'Fhe levity of the one, the rugged nature of the 


other, are equally repulsive to her delicate but at the 
same time, st(iad}^ character. No; that lot is reserved 
for some happier •man, more suited to her, more 
deserving of her.” 

lie looked at me as jic spoke: my hcaft throbbed 
within me. I could not of course take the allusion 


openly to myself; his delicacy prevented his say¬ 
ing more on this point at least. After a pause of 
some minutes he continued:— 


“ I felt so sincerely for the pain all this gossip 
had brought on a young lady of her strong and 
sensitive feelings, that I pi-esuined upon the inti- 
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macy I had contracted with her father, and deter¬ 
mined, witli liis consent, to remain at Milan ; and ’ 
I trust that my fricndsllin—I have never pretended 
to pfier more—has hcc^ found a comfort to hoth 
the one and the other.” 

I was so much struck hy the generous sentiments 
of this English nohleman, whom all the world (of 
Milan) imagined to he intent on little heyond the 
gratification of his tastes and pleasures, and so 
greatly surprised at hismandid manner of avowing 
them to me, who had no claim on his confidence, 
that I at once made a full confession of my own 
jnassion for Carmen. I opened my heart to him, 
spoke of our early childish affe’etion at Home, and 
gave liim in short a history of my love—ending 
with my resolution, whi^h I dcscrihcd to him as 
fixed, of S)icaking to Vitclli^on the subject without 
further delay. Lord Montacute highly approved 
of this plan, and assured me that whatever influ¬ 
ence circumstaiMes might lead him to exert, should 
he in my favour; hut unless spoken to on the sub¬ 
ject he could not of course interfere. It is a very 
trite reflection, that fi-e(][uently when human coun¬ 
sels seem to have arranged every step towards 
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ensuring the success of man’s 'wishes, Fortune in¬ 
terferes to overturn the whole of his preconceived 
schemes for their accomplis^cnt. But my ill fate 
appeared to me far beyond the ordinary turn of 
human disappointment, when next day I heard, 
upon inquii'y, that Carmen, far from recovering 
from her illness of the preceding evening, as had 
been so confidently and prematu^ly announced, 
had become worse before morning, and was now 

evidently attacked by a bad«form of nrfyous fever, 

- « 

from which her recovery would be slow, if not 
doubtful. 

You may judge of my despair at learning this 
agonizing intclligcuice. My mind, harassed by the 
anxiety which the sudden illness anfl suffering of 
her I loved occasioned, wm's still further tormented 
by the impossibility of\spcal'ing freely t*o Vltelli, 
in pursuance of the resolution I had taken. Here 
was indeed the overthrow of my darling hopes. 
No interval allowed by inexorable, dfestiny for even 
the trial of my eloquence, no use in my exerting it, 
could I have permitted myself to address him on 
the subject in the present condition of his beloved 
child; but I could not even gain admittance to his 
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presence, as he never for a moment quitted licr 
sick-clmmhcr, and Feliciani was equally unsuccess¬ 
ful in his well-meantn attempts to withdiuw him 
even for the shortest interval from his unremitting 
attendance upon his treasure. 

My mother willingly consented to defer our de¬ 
parture until Cannon, to whom she was really at¬ 
tached, should^ he pronounced out of danger. I 
was left therefore to the sad satisfaction of getting 
daily the earliest and the latest intelli,«cnce of her 
progress from that sorrowing household. I could 
occupy myself with no steady pursuit; 1 spent days 
and niglits in slowly pacing up and down the 
Piazza del Duomo, near Avhicli' Vitclli’s house, the 
house that heiid all that was most dear to me, was 
situated. I wandered alone, carefully avoiding the 
contact of all knowq or unltiiown to me, and offer¬ 
ing up silent prayers for the health of her whom 
my soul loved. 

Often did I gaze on the inarhlc pinnacles of that 
glorious temple of Christian worship as they stood 
oat in their snowy purity beneath the silver moon¬ 
beam : often did my eyes mount from the W'orks of 
man to the more glorious w'orks of God in the 
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bright firmament above me. Then did my thoughts 
fly to that pure being, to hej, whose restoration to 
health was the objeet of m^devotions, and return 
home to my sleepless pillow in a slate of greater 
calmness and resignation. My spirit indeed was 
soothed by the hallowed influence of religious trust, 
but yet at intervals 1 sank almost into despondency. 

Time wore on : Cannen was at lasit considered to 
be convalescent, but was not allowed to see any one 
but her fatlu'r. My niotherfliad beeomc«cvidently 
impatient for om departure. ITiiablc to find a 
further reason for postponing it, I was forced to tear 
myself from Milan, witlnmt having been able to 
open my heart to A'itelli, without having once seen 
my beloved one, and with only the promise of a 

letter from Lord Moiitacufi'*at a future day, to give 

• • 

me the intelligence for tvliich 1 liiost thirsted—of 
her more perfect recovery. 
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CHAPTEll IX. 


Oocl tlic first garden made, 

And the first city, Cain. 

Cowley. 

And her face is, lily clear, 

Lily shaped, and drooped in duty 
To the law of its own hJiauty. 

Oval cheeks cncoloured ifintly, 

Which a frail of golden hair 
Keeps from falling olf to air. 

Face and figure of a child,— 

Though to<j calm,' you think, and tender, 

For the chhllhood ^-^u would lend her. 

Quiet talk she liketU best, 

In a bower of gentle looks, 

Wj^cring flowers or reading books. 

KLIZAJUETII llAJiJlETT BROWNING. 


OuB joixrney to England was slow, but to me at 
le&st it was not tedious; the novelty of travelling, 
and the many objects of interest succeeding each 
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other in endless variety between Milan and London, 
were sufficient to keep my, attention alive* and to 
have in a less degree they same effect upon my 
mother. To me, the predominant feeling was'that 
of wonder—surprise—at seeing so many things of 
which I had previously no coiKjpption : every thing 
was new and required cx])]aiiation. To her, al¬ 
though the sensation of travelling again was almost 
a novelty, yet the gi-adual change from un Italian 
climate and nature, from a*southorn wwld to that 
of the north, gave rise to niany painful recollections. 
She was glad to return to the land of her youth; 
fortune seemed now for the first time to smile upon 
licr; yet the rcmcinljrance of times gone by—not 
happy times—would force itself upon* her memory. 
My drawback was of a difft^rent nature: the anxiety 
T felt respecting the henilth o^ Carmen iinbittercd 
my solitary reflections. ]\Iy mother did not will¬ 
ingly s])cak upon the subject, and it required all 
the elasticity of youth, as well as the daily changing 
scenery of cur route, to raise my drooping spirits. 
I longed for England, chiefly in order to receive 
Lord Montacute’s promised letter. As wc drew 
nearer to the land which, as my mother now ever 
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impressed upon me, was to be my home (though I 
could not quite enter into the idea), I felt my heart 
sink within me at the t.'-ought of* tlie long distance 
that'separated me from the land of my earliest re¬ 
collections, the land of my childhood, and of my 
boyish love. 1 felt the air grow colder, tlic day¬ 
light less brilliant, the earth less beauteous and less 
bountiful. It r'-emed to me, in traversing these 
great plains or low hills, that Nature herself gi'cw 
tamer and more feeble than in my ]/ .cd Italy. 
The grey sky, the sluggish watcu's, the want of 
bold outline to the landscape, were all deadening 
to the sjtirit of one like me, lircd uj) to look at every 
thing with an artist’s eye, and who sought in vain 
for some ])ieturcs(pic form, some jaictical idea, to 
liarmonize with the feelii'igs of his hcait. Where, 
all beauty was wantpig, I f-.It as if estranged from 
the object of my love. When at last we arrived 
at the seashore, and I beheld the long, muddy flats 
of Calais, and c'hutrasted them with the sharp broken 
])oint8 and promontories that encase our own blue 
Mediterranean, my disappointment was extreme. 
My mother told me to look out for Dover with its 
rocks and castle, which I could not see; and when 
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once we wore on board our packet, I resigned my¬ 
self to fate, and not cyen noyelty could render that 
fate agreeable. f 

My impressions upon first sight of the snfoky 
capital were in one respect only an iinprovcnieiit on 
those I had previously expericiiiicd ; namely, in the 
sensation of being once more really np<.in dry land. 
T longed to yn’oeecd ; 1 burnt with ii»]jaticnee to sec 
tlic country and tlie home of which my nu'dier Iiad 
given me glowing descr^)tions ; but d sau' tlial 
I must not hurry he,r, since^lie was evidently much 
worn by the long and fatiguing journey she had 
accomplished. 

She was, moreover, becoming a litth; nervous 
at the tlionght of meeting her bnjther, and of 
resuming her place in the family from whose pre¬ 
sence, and, indeed, fron\ whos'w heart she had been 
so long divided. I could not but respect her feel¬ 
ings, natural as they were, though I could not fully 
enter into ilicm: the present occupi(?d me, the past 
was unknown, and the future had at least the 
chances of greater happiness than I had yet ex¬ 
perienced in its favour. Not to trouble you Avith 
all the various doubts and hesitations Avhich con- 
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tinually harassed niy mind, I will pass on at once 
to our !ong-antIcipale4 amval at the manor-house 
of mj uncle. 

Plas Owen is situated in an inland di.strict of 
North Wales, among those mountains which ex¬ 
tend from Siiowdqu eastward. My expect ation.s 
had heeii raised to a high pitch hy all that I had 
heard of the pW'e ; hut 1 confess that my greatest 
joy eonsigted in once more seeing mountains, and 
rocks, and ^'ushing streams, which roeah'ed, even in 
a distant degree, the scenery of our heioved Apen¬ 
nines : that wliich gave me the most pleasure was to 
perceive in the features of the country a degree of 
picturesque character which might }nakc it worthy 
of being an artist’s home. Then a sudden thought 
Hashed across my mind as, slowly ascending tin; 
mountain, 1 listencthwith ci<lm delight to the thun- 
d('.riug cataracts of the Ogwen; then I thought 1 
understood my father’s artist-like fondness for this 
romantic scenery—his excited brain—his rash mar¬ 
riage, ;—hut I stopped, and ])crcm])torily forbade my 
wandering imagination to dwell upon the pWful 
picture. 

My uncle’s reception of us was most warm and 
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cordial, yet marked with the peculiarities of his 
character. His daughter, cousin Lilitli, gave 
us, too, tlic most affectioiiatf^f welcomes, despite of 
a timidity which I easily perceived was naturtil to 
her disposition, and not unnatural to her years. 
iShc was then, as I guessed, aljout seventeen ; hut 
her maniK'r was girlish in the extreme for her ago, 
and her whole apjX'arance was maaJeed hy a deli¬ 
cacy and fragility, painful, though int^esting, to 
contempllK". This, my iirsf imprcssiofi «f the shy- 
]icss and ]UTcarious state of health of my young 
cousin, wore off, however, after a fe-w days spent in 
her society. 

1 found, to my inlimte. satisfaetion, that it was a 

# 

real pleasure to her to meet my moth'er’s wishes in 
every tiling. It was so strange a thing to me to 
find myself among netr people;, and to fticl that I 
hclonged in any way to them, or had any part in 
their affections, that the friendly manner in which 
the old gentleman shook me hy^ thh hand on our 
first meeting, and rvelcomcd me to Wales, the fa¬ 
miliar tone with which he always, from the first, 
addressed me as “ nephew,” won for him imme¬ 
diately my gratitude and respect. Lilith speedily 
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ingratiated herself with my mother, whose jmeaenee, 
thouglidiitherto unknown to her, seemed almost as 
if it had heen the oneS^hing wanting to her happi¬ 
ness^ so well did they agree. 

My mother, who had heen, as was natural, ex¬ 
tremely overcome ott. her first arrival at Plas Owen, 
seemed Impj'y in finding herself, as it were, sud¬ 
denly blessed jyith a most attentive and dutiful 
daughter whilst Lilith found a mother’s void sup¬ 
plied with,'a-degree, of'-sound good seiis;jVt>nd expo- 
pencncc joined to a tender affection, whieh she had 
not had the ,good fortune to meet with in her own 
parent. Sir Caradoc jocularly complained that he 
shoidd he left without society ft’ Lilith were mono¬ 
polized by my mother, and he was pleased to add, 
her cousin Ambrose,—eomplaiut for which there 
certainly'was some foundation. 

Lilith was then nineteen—older titan I had ima¬ 
gined from my first impression of her very youth¬ 
ful appearancfe : she was slender, delicate, and 
remarkably pleasing in manner and expression, 
although not decidedly handsome. Such, at least, 
was the judgment usually passed on her by those 
who saw her for the first time; but it mostly hap- 
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pcned that those who were admitted to further 
acquaintance found that hei; sweetness of sdiile, her 
gentleness of voice, and tl/e pure, though delicate, 
tint of her complexion, shaded hy her soft hrown 
tresses, had something more than mere prettiness 
in it. And when those who, the myself, had the 
advantage of seeing and knowing her in her family 
for weeks and months together, w*re called on to 
pronounce on Lilith’s charms, less thf^ the word 
lleauty \V."'ild hardly satisfy their cxlgc«ice. 

My cousin and I soou^hceame great friends : 
her shyness, which was great at first, gradiuilly 
gave way before her amiable desire to make every¬ 
thing pleasant to l*cr newly-found relations, in a 
country to which one at least was a stranger. 

Sir Caradoe’s' gout left him little leisure to 

* • 

attend to the affairs of his estate; so that 1 was fre¬ 
quently his companion in a tete-a-tete, in which he 
would explain to me, with no little vivacity, the 
peculiar character of the country, arfd of his neigh¬ 
bours, interrupted, at times, by twinges of pain, 
which never failed to give both point and asperity 
to his observations. 

His property, I learnt, was enormous in extent. 
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and he liad rather added to than diminished it. 
But it ^as like all mountain estates—except where 
there were mines—edtnparatively unproductive ; 
and his coiiSccpience depended more upon its extent 
and the numher of frcehohlers, poor as they^ were, 
that inhabited it, than upon the actual I'cnt-roll. 
His name, the traditions of his family, his constant 
residence and gsmeral liospitalily, liis speaking tlie 
language of tlie. people (in which Lilitli, too, had 
been carcfijlij" instructed), all gave liiin^vdegvec of 
local importance in which he had no rivail near. I 
used to accompany him in the rides he now and 
then took over his domain, when he would mount 
a (|uict Welsh l)ony, by Avhosc"sido I have walked 
many a mile ftp and down the most ragged moun¬ 
tain-paths. Tire wholc''stylc of life and existence 
was so new to me,,- that ,my health and spiidts 
benefited exceedingly .by it. My uncle was sur¬ 
prised to tind me so good a mountaineer; and I 
rose in his opifii<.>p when I performed some feats of 
hard exercise, which proved that neither the relax¬ 
ing air of the Cnmpagna nor the confinement of 
the studio had prevented my limbs from acquiring 
the strength or the agility natural to my age. In 
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one of our rambles over aji insulated, but not very 
higli mountain, ealled the Dinas, from tbo top of 
wliicb a vast panoramic viev.*of the surrounding val¬ 
leys and their rocky barriers laid open the most map- 
like prospect that could be obtained of two adjoin¬ 
ing counties. Sir (Jaradoc suddenly addressed me : 

“ Nephew Ambrose, do you sec that rock jutting 
from the end of yon rugged'moor, j^’hcre, as I told 
you, we—tchut—that is 1, before ray gout—used to 
go after yaxmso and mountain hares ^Well, just 
beyond tliat roeli, which we call Craig Ddu, begins 
the property of his Kxccllency, as they all call him 
hereabouts. You know, of course—^you know who 
his E.xcellcncy is ?’* 

I was forced to confess m}'^ ignorance. 

“ AYell, T thought ever/body in the, si.v counties 
knew his Excelhmcy l)j^ Jiame^or reputatibn, not by 
sight, indeed, for seldom does he show himself in 
the land of the Aprceces. lie. has long held govern¬ 
ment appointments abroad, not muuh to his advan¬ 
tage 1 sus].>ect, by the way in which he has been 
selling one bit of land after another during the last 
sixteen years. The whole of that range of moun¬ 
tain under Craig Ddu, down to the brawling trout- 
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stream we just erosscd .at the fall near the mill, 
was his. till I bought it—and down the glen as far 
as Hendre—and thefis^o Llyn Vawr, where you 
will hill me a few trout sonic day—all was the land 
of Aprccce Lord Conven, till having spent more 
than he received from it, and miles of still better 
lands besides, he found himself, to use his own 
words, under tl|.e necessity of adopting a policy of 
exchange!in other words, laying it at the feet of 
his ncighbdui.” ► 

“ You did not fail to profit by it, sir,” I replied; 

and surely the land and its inhabitants will be 
no losers. I have seen some of those foreign resi¬ 
dents in Home, and though his'Exccllcncy was not 
one of them, I can imagine that some of their num¬ 
ber must pay dearly for \hoir foreign expenses.” 

“ Were you acquaintecl with any of our hopeful 
noblemen there?” 

“ With none of that description. One I knew of 
a very ditferent stamp. Lord Montacute, who is an 
honour to his family and title; but I believe he is 
not connected with this part of the country.” 

“ Montacute ?—No, he is from the south of Eng¬ 
land. Fine, old family enough, I believe, related 
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to the Hungerfords and Qourtenays; hut nothing 
Welsh among them.” 

Tlie latter sentence was rjliitc decisive as to the 
place any family Avould hold in my good uiwlc’s 
estimation; for though iiohody was more ahove 
prejudice as to individuals, when character or talent 
were to be considered, he could not overcome the 
national, or, more properly, proviiic^l prejudice of 
race. 

“ Beyond Cam Emlyn, vhich is itid mountaiji 
to the left of (Iraig Ddu, lie some deep and well- 
wooded ghnis, or combes, as we call them—and 
beyond that is the sea.” 

Where arc yout mines, sir?” I aslcc'd. 

“ Still further to the left, find happily not near 
enough to annoy me with flic, smoke of the works. 
There is coal or mctal^^or soincthing ajificrtaining 
to the infernal regions, all under the ridge of Cam 
Emlyn, as they tell me; but not a pickaxe shall 
be laid into its venerable and shaggy sides in my 
lifetime : and the lead companies of Liveipool have 
learnt that from me by this time, by dint of re¬ 
peated refusals, and a pretty cross one the last, I 
warrant you. Zounds they won’t let a man keep 
his own lead nowadays 1 ” 
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Notliiiig irritated my pncle so miicli as the gra¬ 
dual aud stealtlij encroachments of trade and 
money upon the hithVtrto untouched wilds of his 
native mountains. It was tlio more amusing 
in liim, hccausc he was not one of the small 
squirearchy outhiddcn or overridden hy a stronger 
interest : ho not only had possessions enough 
to keep his j^dace in the county, hut even to 
improve it; he henelitcd indirectly yet sensibly 
hy all the if.'proveme.nts made within^t^IiC ncigh- 
hourhood, and scrujded not to avail himself of 
them when it suited him ; hut then only. At other 
times he inveighed ag.ainst the upstarts, the pufse- 
])roud shopkeepers, the Saxontt, and sundry othet 
denominationa of the industrious trihe who dis¬ 
pleased him hy their ndlv presence in the land of 
King Arthur and the llound Table. These rides 
with Sir Caradoc became daily more interesting to 
me, as they led mo to make an acquaintanee. wdth 
his sterling but original character, at the same time 
that I gained a knowledge of tlie country and of its 
delightful scenery, which would not otherwise have 
been in my powder. Our society at Plas Owen was 
but small. Jly uncle’s house ivas open to all 
visiters and travellers recommended to him : they 
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of course c.aine but occasionalljj and we were never 
a numerous p.arty. His bealtli prevented .invita¬ 
tions on a larger scale, wbicR would Lave entailed 
a degree of I'atigue beyond the powers either of 
himself or his daughter. 

I also assisted l.iilith in her njountain excursions, 
and daily grew more attached to her society. 

My mother’s delicate health, and^^he divergence 
of our views with regard to Carmen, had, as was 
inevitabk'y.'Tcated a sort of <e-ant of c*n^d(‘ncc be- 
tween us—but on lhat subject alone. It vras jiaiii- 
ful to m(i in the extrcino to contine my feelings to 
my own l.ireast, and at leiigth I found myself, al¬ 
most unawares, confiding the inmost secret of my 
heart to the innocent and &mpassipnate Idlith. 
She listened with the utmost interest to the recital 
of my attachment, an^ I sp|',edily foufid it the 
sweetest consolation to pour into her patient and 
sympathizing ears a thousand details of the rise 
and progress of my love, and of thff difficulties by 
which it was encompassed. 

I must not omit to speak of another person, who 
soon became botli my companion and friend, the 
Key. Markham Haydon, rector of the parish of 
Bettws, in which Phis Owen was situated. 
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He was a man of mild and amiable character, 
many years my senior, but not on that account the 
less suited to my thenmninformed and in many re¬ 
spects uniiistructed nature. Besides Bettws, he 
held also the living of Abcrdyfi, belonging to the 
Corwen family, whpn he was first instituted to it, 
but which liad now passed into the hands of 8ir 
Caradoc Owci^ with many other possessions of the 
same dcchiiing family. I was at first rather sur¬ 
prised at flit: familiar footing on which AlV Ilaydon 
seemed to stand with the circle at Bias Owen. But 
after a little time, I found that however great the 
pride of family or power might be in my uncle’s 
heart, formality was not the ortler of the day in his 
home. He was natitrally too wannhearted a man 
for that: the customs '^of the countiy and of his 
ncighboift-hood were against it; and every man was 
his friend or his enemy, and treated so with perfect 
openness, without descending to the mezzo-tennini 
of hauteur and distance. As to Mr Ilaydon, whose 
appointment, though now of long standing, had 
taken place many years after my mother had quitted 
Wales, nothing could exceed the pains he^ook to 
be useful both to her and to myself on matters of re¬ 
ligious instruction, which, although never neglected 
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by lier, had hitherto been somewhat wanting in 
my education; and, in so doing, he gave unques¬ 
tionable. evidence of the hi^Ti order of both his 
character and talents, which his reserved demean¬ 
our kept too much in the background. 

Mr Ilaydon had acted as preceptor to my cousin 
Lilith from her early youth, and had worthily ful¬ 
filled his trust. ITc had cai-efully trailed her young 
mind in religion, in charity, and humblc-mindcd- 
ncss. This last point, so essential, *»raf perha])s 
the best gift his tuition had bestowed on his fair 
})upil; for, ‘had she not met with this kind and 
truly Christian guide, her path might possibly have 
fallen in the same dtrcction as that which had ren¬ 
dered her mother so harsh, habghty, mid unfeeling, 
not to my parent alone, but to all her family. Lilith, 
supposing her education^ toliave been left^as with¬ 
out the accidental presence of such a man, such a 
churchman as Mr Ilaydon, it would have been) 
exclusively to her mother, must hav» been miracu¬ 
lous, indeed, if she escaped the contagion of that 
pride by which she was surrounded. I shuddered 
at the thought when I saw the amiable, gentle 
being my cousin now was, that so slight a difference 
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in circumstances—in tKgmselves quite accidental— 
might have constituted her an inferior and far dif¬ 
ferent character. 

My mother hy degrees grew more and more- 
attached to Lilith. She had not he.cn without 
misgivings that the- child of her overhearing sister- 
in-law would ])rove a proud and unaccommodating 
niece, not un\'kely to have heen early prejudiced 
against herself. Most welcome, therefore, was the 
surjnise wlaeli tlie ijitercoiirse of the -'very first 
evening awoke in her mind, and which every day 
increased, to iind Lilith, if not wdiat is commonly 
called clever, at least endowed with an excellent 
judgment, reserved hut affccifonatc! manners, and 
the temper and sweetness of an ange-1. Her pur¬ 
suits were of the most' simple and rational order. 
She had‘a garden of mouKtain-plants arranged so 
as to gi'ow' almost naturally on the rocks, which 
started here and there, from the verdant slopes com- 
juised within the pleasure-grounds of Plas Owen. 
These were very extensive, for in an almost alpine 
country, the ground, being of no value, may he en¬ 
closed according to the requirements of picturesque 
taste rather than economical convenience. The 
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mountain-copses bordering tlic deep glcji of the 
Dyfi, and joining the garden and shrubbery, were 
traversed by shady walks, ?orming of theiuselves 
sup|)lcnientary pleasxirc-grounds of miles in extent, 
by whieli an agreeable and shcltxTed xvay of climb¬ 
ing the mountain-side 1o lialf iti^height was afforded 
at all seasons. ()u tlic other side, tlie garden opened 
by more than one gate into the parh^wliich, though 
lying amid lower and better-timbered grcuinds, was 

itself equM in wildness of s«encry to ♦!a;mountain 

. • 

beneath which it lay. It was tumbled into abru2)t 
rocky knolls and fern-covcrc'd ridges crowned with 
noble oaks, in one 2 >lacc suddcidy breaking into 
a steep jxrccijiice, ITencatii wdiicdi flowed the ra])id 
waters of the Dyfl. 

Lilith had also a jwultry-yard widl slocked with 
the choicest fowls, Spanish, (loe.hin-(jhina,*Uorking, 
Friesland, Polish, Eantain, and other.s. Her bees, 
too, rvcrc a favourite care. Tire mountain-thyme 
and other fragrant herbs ensured l»cr a delicious 
crop of honey, for her bees, disdaining the sw'cct 
mignonette and garden-flowers .she carefully sow'cd 
around their hiv'c.s, flew ever in the summer’s breeze 
fiw miles and miles over the furze and heather to 
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cull tlicir store from a n\ore elevated region. But 
all these pursuits were her amusement: her busi¬ 
ness of life she placed in works of more positive 
utility. Foremost among these was her scliool, not 
only cstahlishcd hut attended daily and assiduously 
hy herself. 

I soon hegan to take an interest in all the rural 
and domestic eoncerns of my cousin ; hut my abili¬ 
ties were, unluckily, not of a sort to be of much use 
in the poultiy-yard, on even in sowing of seeds in 
h(;r botanic flower-garden. It is true T had now 
and then made collections of wild flowers in the 
Cainpagna, and often brought in from my ram¬ 
bles on those grassy wastes, opfrom the neglected 
villa-gardens f of Borne, some choice bouquet, or 
wreath for Carmen’s hair. I had learnt the names 
of some few of them, arid fancied myself advancing 
in botanical knowledge; but here were neither the 
starry windflowers of varied hue that bespangle the 
turf of tlie Villa Borghese, nor the wild flax or rosy 
catehfly, the odorous cyclamen or narcissus, that 
enliven the grotta of Egeria. I had to make ac¬ 
quaintance with purple heath and golden furze, and 
the rougher Flora of my new country. Neverthe- 
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less I worked for Lilith; I succeeded in amusing 
her with stories and descriptipns of Italy; and when 
ever and anon she would question me about the 
people I had lived with there, my lips could speak 
of none hut Carmen and Vitclli. Had Lilith been 
a less simple unsophisticated being than she was, 
I should have revolted from the idea of making her 
the confidante of my feelings for one»\vho was, and 
was in all probability ever likely to remap], an en¬ 
tire stran;^cr to her. liut th»re was a^harrn about 
Lilith’s manner, and a perfect truthfulness, which 
showed itself in all her conversation as well as in 
her actions, that completely set niy heart at rest 
upon the subject. *At the same time her own 
knowledge of the world so slif^ht, that she 
listened to all I told her about Carmen, about 
Rome, about foreign lajjds anci, foreign life, more 
as if she was hearing the iidvcuturcs of some ide.al 
personage than those of persons she saw before her 
eyes, and addressed as aunt and couiSu. My mo¬ 
ther also sometimes spoke of Carmen, though rarely, 
and Avith the kindness that the knowledge of the 
precarious state in which we had left her could not 
but inspire. This of course increased Lilith’s de- 
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sire to learn more of Carpren’s history and situation, 
in whioh I was only too ready to gratify lier. You 
may conceive what ’'fclicf it was to my anxious 
mind to he able to disburtlicn itself of its cares into 
such, a kind and tender heart as that of ray sweet 
cousin Lilith. 

Time wore on, and I became, daily more impatient 
for the promised letter from Lord Montacute. Post 
after ]) 0 .st arrived, yet it came not, till, after making 
all possible allowance,for continental irrtgularitics 
and other accidents, 1 almost despaired of receiving 
one. 

Our post at Plus Owen was certainly not in keep¬ 
ing with the spirit of the timc!>. My uncle was so 
wedded to old habite,,,and in a way so proud of his 
distance from London, ihat he resisted any improve¬ 
ment in this as in many other branches of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

No great correspondent himself, and therefore 
seldom receiving letters, except on business, when 
they were sure to bring him trouble (at least he said 
so), he grew to hate letters altogether, and could 
not reconcile it to his idea of a sensible man to be 
impatient for them. The post then arrived at Plas 
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Owen just as it had done in his father’s time half 
a century before ; that is to sa^, when tlftre*was no 
coach beyond Shrewsbmy, and the letters were car¬ 
ried by boys, on pads or mouTitaiTi-j)oiiies, or some¬ 
times on foot over lull and dale for thirty-three 
miles, lie might now have ^em from a much 
nearer ]ioint, and witli a trifling additional expense, 
daily ; but that involved a change, a»id my mother 
})leasan11y declared that herbrother would willingly 
pay double to avoid one, or»to escapff getting his 
letters oftencr than in 1750. 

A letter from Milan did at last arrive safely to 
my hands ; 1 saw at once it was from Lord Mon- 
tacute, and you may*imagin(; with Avhat breathless 
anxiety I broke the sc^al. ''^e news‘it contained 
was briefly this:—that Carmen had at length re- 
covered her strength after her long and tedious ill¬ 
ness, and in a little time would have been cr[ual to 
the fatigue of resuming her engagement at La Scala, 
had it not been that the fever, which,*like all fever 
of its class, leaves strong traces behind it of its ef¬ 
fects on the constitution, had deprived her of all 
power of exerting her voice. This was pronounced 
to be not an uncommon case, though generally only 
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a temporary ailment, and of course as such must 
haye heen^often within the experience both of the 
physician and of those connected with the theatre. 
But the neccssaiy condition of a cure was the total 
cessation of all attem])t at exercising the faculty 
she desired to ro.co\ier, for a long time at least, and 
in addition to this, which was peremptorily ordered 
by her racdictl adviser, a change of climate was 
strongly recommended. The previous change from 
the soft relating atmoephcrc of her native!" Home to 
the sharj), subalpinc air of Lombardy, was thought 
to have aided in bringing on the attack: a still 
warmer climate than tliat of Italy seemed naturidly 
pointed out as the remedy. ‘It so hajipened that 
A^itelli’s deedased wife^^ who was a Spaniard, had 
been entitled to some property in Cuba, and Vitelli 
liimself liad often f^lt inclipfed to make a voyage to 
the West Indies for the purpose of endeavouring to 
establish his claim to it. As soon as the physician 
had expressed? his decided opinion that Carmen re¬ 
quired some far greater change than a mere journey 
from one part of Italy to another, Vitelli had eagerly 
embraced the idea, long abandoned from various 
domestic causes, of a voyage to Cuba. 
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Carmen, who herself wished to leave Milan, 
readily came into her father’^ j)lan; and when Lord 
Moutacute wrote they were making active prepara¬ 
tions for their departure. Lord Montacute was him¬ 
self on the point qf starting for his long-intended 
journey to Egypt and Palestin#. 

As to other topics, he strenuously recommended 
my writing to Vitclli, fully and opeifly entering on 
the subject we had diseussed together hfdbre part¬ 
ing, and Avriting^soo!! enou^i to obtain «n answer 
before he and his daughter^should have left Milan 
for Cuba. He mentioned incidentally that Melchior 
Kranitz had left Milan in a fury of disappointment 
(I eould guess the eause), and had retired to bury 
himself in Hesse. It was /fow that *1 felt the full 
benefit of having made my good and simple-minded 
cousin the confidante ot»my lov'i. 1 eommunicated 
to her the whole of the intelligence I had received, 
and asked her advice upon it. She smiled, and 
said:— 

“ Do as your heart bids you, and you cannot be 
wrong. Write,—write honestly and openly, as I 
am sure you wiU, and as your good friend recom¬ 
mends you.” 
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I resolved to do so, and foruid that tlie counsel 
of one ‘who knew far fess of the world tlian myself 
—and of such affairs as yet nothing—was the wisest 
I could follow. For to say the truth, anxious as T 
had been to write to Vitelli, I shrank from the task 
when the momenie arrived to execute it, and my 
weak purpose drew strengih (I am ashamed to con¬ 
fess it) from tlie artless advice of a young and in- 
expericneed girl. 

My mothei- rejoicedwt my growing intimacy witli 
Lilith, though she little guessed the footing it was 
based on. I had promised her not to write to Car¬ 
men for one year: this did not, I judged, preclude 
me from writing to her fiithef. I wrote tlicn, de¬ 
claring my lov(i in pdfc^ioiiate terms, and asked per¬ 
mission to marry the object of my early and devoted 
attachment as soc^i as fortune,—or industry, in 
which, as Vitelli knew better than any one, I was 
not deficient, should enable me with strict prudence 
to settle in lifii. 

The letter despatched, I was happier, and waited 
impatiently for an answer: my sole consolation 
being the unfeigned sympathy of my amiable 


cousin. 
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CIIAPTEE X. 


He has teen taught by misfortune to be serious; for that T love 
him: but raisfortuiie^lias imU taughf liim to beTiiimWo; for that 1 
love him the more.—AI ackexzik. 

In love 1 desire that my desire ni^ be weighed in th(*. balance of 
honour, and let virtue hold the beam.~Siu J’uiLJi* Sydnev. 

A akjnth’s patience was well rewarded l)y a letter 
from Vitelli, in answer to/ljiine, wliicli had been 
rather slow in reaching him.^ lie wrote at length, 
unwilling^ as he said, to leave ’jie in the least doubt 
or suspense as to his own fceliugs on the subject 
nearest his heart as m"c 11 as mine, and desirous to 
place before me, as clearly as possible, the position 
in which all parties must henceforth consider them¬ 
selves to stand. He set me at case in regard to my 
anxiety for his daughter’s health, by telling me that 
she had certainly gained strength, and in some 
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degree recovered her voipe, but only in speaking: 
she wasistill incapable of singing, had she even been 
allowed to do so. * * 

Her spirits were, as might be expected, greatly 

depressed, but he trusted that time, aided by youth 

and repose, would ^oon perfectly re-establish her. 

His journey towards the sea, Genoa or Leghorn, 

would take platsc in a few days, as he liad already 

heard of sllips likely to sail from cither port about 

the time \a^ck they w'ohU be ready for the voyage. 

After giving me all this vciy necessary intelligence, 
( 

his letter proceeded to touch upon other topics far 

more interesting to myself. He reminded me of 

the difficulties which beset thef commencement at 

least, if not the wholv.,^of an Artist’s career; and 

taking for granted that I was not inclined to desert 

the path Which I haJ~voluntarily chosen as my 

chance of distinction in life, candidly infonned me 

that it was his especial desire to see his beloved 

Carmen the wife of one who might rise to eminence 

in the same line as that to which her father had 

♦ 

been so long and so enthusiastically devoted. Vi- 
tclli’s letter was like himself, frank, honest, and 
kind. As if the general tone and intention of it, 
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including his own satisfaction in accepting me as 
his future son-in-law, were not in itself thohighest 
and most grateful compliment, he thought right to 
state distinctly tliat he considered me capable and 
likely to succeed in the Art of Sculpture, and ulti¬ 
mately to gain the highest hoiiQurs of the profession. 
He had entered thus largely into tho subjoet, as he 
did not mean to write again before .his departure : 
promising, however, to inform me of tfleir arrival 
in Cuba* and of the result of his jfoyjige. I’lris 
being the case, he suggested that I had better not 
write again, but await the end of the year fixed by 
ray mother before opening the subject a second 
time either to himstslf or his daughter. One only 
difficulty he foresaw, and without saying so in terms, 
he gave me to sec that it would be little less than 
insurmountable, lle^fcarcct that my o^vn family 
might object to the alliance. This, he said, was 
one reason for waiting, waiting at least till I knew 
them better. On his part he couldmot see his child 


brought into a^family in which her talents would 
be undervalued, or her birth and profession looked 
on with prejudice or dislike. He wished both her 
and me to continue in the line we had chosen re- 
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spectivcly, considering the Artist’s life the truest 
and most earnest mode,of proving and developing 
the energies and powers of the human mind, and of 
raising man to the highest sphere of which he is 
capable in this life. 

He concluded with a most affectionate prayer for 
my future haj)pincss and welfare, addressing me 
rather in the tarms which a ^larcnt would rrse to a 
favourite son, than'in those of a master to a scholar. 

My reflections, after t^ie jrerusal of this letter, were 
far from being unmixed. On the one hand, T was 
assured of tlic hearty consent of Carmen’s father, 
although that consent was in soim.', nay in a great 
degree, conditional. Ilut frced'froin the aj)prehen- 
sion of difiieiilties on l^e one side, was I equally 
secure on the other? 

1 knew’too well the nature of my mother’s char¬ 
acter, as well as her present disinclination, to call 
it by its softest name, towards an alliance with 
Vitelli, not to fear the raising of obstacles almost 
insuperable in that (piarter. She would be of course 
supported in her views by all the pride and provin¬ 
cial exclusiveness of my uncle and his family, and 
the combination could not fail to place my duty in 
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a most difficult and embap’assing position. In this 
predicament I abandoned the idea I had hastily 
formed of sliowing the letter to my mother; feel¬ 
ing, however, the absolute wmnt of the power of 
confiding in somebody, I resolved to communicate 
the tidings I had received cither to Mr Haydon or 
to Lilith. On second thoughts, 1 determined to 
trust my secret solely to the kind yet prudent un¬ 
derstanding of the latter. I was walking with my 
letter in my hand, absorbed in tlie v*riops thoughts 
that crowded upon my mind in consc(piencc of the 
news it brought me, when IL suddenly percei^’cd my 
cousin standing close to me. We were in thafpart 
of the shrubbery iftarest to her own garden, and at 
no gi'cat distiince from the.,house. 

“ Good morning, cousin,” said Lilith, smiling, 
“ 1 am sure you have^a letter of importat^e to-day, 
far I never stood five minutes near you before with¬ 
out being seen.” 

“ I must beg your pardon,” I ueplied, ashamed 
of having been found in a state of such abstraction, 
“ I have indeed received some intelligence which is 
of the highest importance to me, and w'hich gives 
me cause for much serious thought. Yet I am glad 
I met you here.” 
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Lilith evidently did not like to ask me any ques¬ 
tions ; Ijjit replied, “ I feared you might wish to 
walk alone, and tliere%re, if you have something 
to think of, I will not ho in your way.” 

“ No, Lilith, you are just the person I wanted to 
meet. Let us take a stroll this fine morning through 
the park to Nfinty Glyn; and if you will allow me, 
I will talk to you a little of my present douhts. 
Yes, and 'more than douhts,—my present and 
future difficulties.” 

“ I am ready,” she answered, and putting down 
her garden-hasket, her constant accompaniment out 
of d«ors, she tied lier pretty straw-hat a little closer 
to her face, and looking the image of rustic pretti¬ 
ness and simplicity, tOGjjt my arm, and we were soon 
under the umbrageous oaks of the park. “ Read 
this, Liliftv,” I said: you know from me already 
the state of my affections, and the engagement 40 
which, on my side, I consider myself as pledged: 
read this, and counsel me.” 

The letter being in Italian, and moreover, written 
in that crooked character, imevcn and disjointed 
(most unlike the Italian hand of our copy-books), 
in which the writers of that country, and the clever 
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men of most others, delight to puzzle their corre¬ 
spondents, Lilith w.os some time deciphering its 
contents, even with the assistance I afforded her. 
When she had mastered the substance,—“ This is 
a good man,” said she: “ I understand now per¬ 
fectly all you have told me (jf tlic uprightness of 
his character, and of tlie openness of his dealing 
with every one. It is also so truly and fitly ex-, 
pressed for tlic 2 )urposc intendt'd hy ft, namely, 
that you should ncitlier deceive you»elf, noi’ imag¬ 
ine, however unlikely, that he was deceiving you 
upon any point relative to your future hopes, tliat 
I can sec that it is the work of an earnest and 
sineere mind enlightened hy virtue as well as hy 
general ability. I'he advice he gives is sensible 
and just; the words arc those of a father, anxious 
for both son and daugliter; and I can oidy recom¬ 
mend you patience and implicit confidence in the 
truth of two persons whom you know far better 
than I do. This will enable you t« submit, as you 
ought to do, to the temporary restrictions required 
by the parents on cither side.” Lilith’s advice was 
too sensible not to make a great impression on me. 
If she had proved a patient listener to my oft- 
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repeated talcs of suiferipg, love, and disappointed 
hopes, I nanst say that on my part she found no 
inclination to dispute "tlie soundness of her opinion. 
I could not hut wonder, on reflection, at my own 
holdncss in having made my cousin so far my con¬ 
fidante on a most dcjicaic subject. 1 had broached 
the matter to her one day, in the wannth of my 
heart, wlicn shf had inquired the cause of my seem¬ 
ingly unrcasonable“melanclioly. 1 answered, with¬ 
out tjonsideration, and siy secret was in tlic know- 
ledgo of another ere T had time to recall my words. 
I was far from rcjienting of this now, but at first 
1 had accused myself of little Jf'ss than treason to 
her, tlu; thouglit of whom was *ihc inmost treasure 
of my heart, rafter much more experience of the 
world now than I had then, 1 can say that Lilith 
was one of the most unspoilt characters I ever met 
with; you are suiquiscd that I should say this of 
one who had never been out of her own little circle, 
but believe mcj it is not the less remarkable on 
that account. Children of nature, as they are call¬ 
ed, run their own risks, and are ex])osed to dangers 
peculiarly their own; girls especially, and still 
more if oniy children, and bred up in the country. 
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are apt to become too much their own mistresses at 
an early ago. Vanity, the rock on which so many 
perisli in the great world, isYftit too nearly matched 
by Pride, and ideas of self-conser|uence, in the 
country. Too much acuteness and worldly -wisdom 
for youth in the capital, is often balanced by too 
little, knowledge and crude notions in the province. 
Ilaydon, who knew her better than J could at that 
time, perfectly agreed -with me.in the «jstimatc 1 
formed of Lilith’s charactcT. 

But I shall wt'ary youwdth my digTcssions. My 
mother seemed always jilcitscd to see me seated or 
occupied near my cousin. Lilith -was mwer unem¬ 
ployed ; the care ijf her father’s house gave her 
daily occupation, and the. attentions whiiJi his 
feeble health rcciuired filled up also much of her 
time. Often when seated bydicr at the fam ily tea- 
table, or when silently observflig her diligence at 
some ornamental work, have I been led involuntarily 
ti-) contrast my fair cousin’s appearance with the dark 
and brilliant beauty of her whom I had left, I knew 
not for how long, to seek her fortune in the other hem¬ 
isphere. As I contemplated the placid countenance, 
the smooth outline of her delicate profile, I could 
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not but compare Lilith with Carmen, and admire 
in the one the fair example of domestic worth and 
feminine accomplishitl^ut; while I gave in my 
secret soul the ])alm to the high talent and artistic 
genius of the other. But why, said I mentally, 
should not the virtues of domestic life, and the 
cultivated talents belonging to a gifted mind and 
finished education, be united in the same ])ersoTi ? 
1 could not speak ,of Carm(ui in my mother’s pre¬ 
sence, nor did,1 in general wish to allude to her, or 
to our past Italian life in any way, save to the only 
person who seemed to enter into all my fecilings on 
the sul)ject, namely Lilith. My thoughts therefore 
were imprisoned in my own breast, unless I hap¬ 
pened to find piyself alone with my cousin. 

*Forced to submit to the law imposed upon me 
by a storm necessity, i wrote a long atid grateful 
answer to my kind master, and, as 1 thought, future 
father-in-law. I entered warmly and openly into 
the state of my ,fcclings with regard to the situation 
in which his decision had placed me. I gave a 
promise of implicit adhesion to his will, taking at 
the same time the opportunity—the only one I was 
likely to have—of repeating in the fullest manner 
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my eternal devotion to his daughter. I urgently 
begged him to ^vrite long a^d often to me 'during 
his absence from Europe, and concluded with a re¬ 
quest, that, as 1 was prohibited from writing to Car¬ 
men myself, 1 might depend upon liis laying before 
her the true sentiments of my Irtart. 

I^ijjiicr in mind after having despatched this 
epistle, I turned my tlnjughts to ifliother object 
which 1 had long had in view, biif Avhieh I had not 
had e.oiirage as yet to begin •upon. It rvas to re- 
.sunie iu earof st th(.“ practice of my art, to which I 
had now Iteen too long a stranger. 1 w;is not be¬ 
come indifferent to it; my change of life :ind situa¬ 
tion had made no till oration in my fixed intention 
of re.snming sculpture as ti profession, even if 
Vitolli’s letttir, atid the desire, therein expressed, 
that Carmen and Carnmn’s husl.i^ind should lead an 
artist-life, itnd rise each in their vocation to the 
highest rank of artistic excellence, had not given 
an addition.il .spur to my inclination.* 

I had no materials or tools at hand for anything 
that might require finished workmansliip. Neither 
statuary marble nor alaba.stcr of proper quality 
were to be found among the Welsh mountains, and 
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slate or granite were not sntstanees I had been 
aceustomed to work ii;i. I procured, however, the 
finest clay of the neighbourhood, and, as every one 
knows, decomposed granite is the finest material 
for moulding. 

At length with ^ small modelling instrument I 
always carried in my portfolio, two old knives 
ground down .according to my orders, and a few 
other mak'c-shiftswliich I liad had fashioned under 
my eyes, 91 ' rather almoat made myself in the forge at 
the mines of Nant y Glyn, I eontrived to mould 
these lumps into heads, flowers, animals, and such 
small s])ccimcns of the art; and a good stock of 
materials having been safely ci/nveyed to my own 
apartment (for my uncle could not bear to see me 
occupied upon anything that recalled the profession 
of my unfortunate fatlior), J set to work upon two 
statuettes that I had proposed to myself to execute, 
as memorials of the two pcirsons whose image was 
nearest to my»hcart. I had so long been in the 
habit of mentally comparing their dift'erent yet 
equally amiable eharacters, that the idea attached 
to each was, as it were without a metaphor, en¬ 
graven on my heart. I had need therefore of little 
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reflection to produce the design, and after a slight 
preliminary sketch on rougl^ paper, which *1 after¬ 
wards enlarged in hlack and white chalk upon the 
board of a deal-hox Avhich chanced to be in a closet 
attached to niy room, I proceeded to model at once 
in the clay that I had procuretU 

I need hardly say that the first of the two 
statuettes that 1 began ujion was thiwt of Carmen. 

Memory served me, I am sure'Correctly, with the 
proportiolis, the attitude, tl#o gracefttl jwse of her 

tall and noble figure: her head, ])ci-fcctly (.Trccian 

» 

in form, her fine and expressive features, her taste¬ 
ful and at the same time classical manner of arrang¬ 
ing her hair, the dr.tperies of the antifjife costume, 
so well adapted to that noble and liaMuouious stylo 
of beauty, rverc not to be Ibrgotten : and after little 
labour, but infinite cai\, I completed a resemblance 
that satisfied even myself. In the accessories, 
which in a simple and severe Avork of art ought to 
be but fcAV, I had made a strict ruki to my.sclf to 
follow nature as closely as' possible : the character 
of the Muse of Mtisic, Eutoq)e, Avhich I had chosen 
to personify in Carmen’s likeness, required but a 
few flowers for ornament, either as a chaplet for the 
head, or suspended from her lyre. 
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I chose a crown of rostis as the most poetical, and 
at the same time most beautiful, with which to 
adorn her who to me was the queen of beauty; 
copying minutely, and chiseling after the finest 
selection from Lilith’s garden, which then lay be¬ 
fore me. It was not till I had placed the wreath 
with my own hands upon that smooth, open brow, 
as yet unruffled, by the storms of life, that I per¬ 
ceived witli clismdy that the lovely flowers, with 

which I hifd myself crwvned my beloved Carmen, 

< 

were thick set with thorns. I had copied nature’s 
work, and reprciduced the rugged with the soft, the 
sharp stings of fate fljgcthcr with the symbol of 
beauty an<J happiness. 

“ Let it be,’*’ 1 cried, painfully stnick by the un¬ 
welcome omen ; “ Cod wills it so : be it then mine 
to cherish*and support that bne and confiding soul 
througli the ills as well a.s the joy.s of life.” 

1 determined to alter nothing in the. statue ■ but 
the evil augufy sank deeply and sadly into my 
heart. It wa.s some time ere I could turn with 
pleasure to the destined flgure of Lilith—it seemed 
as if my last tvork ought to have been devoted to 
Carmen. 

If my statuette of Carmen was an effort of mind 
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and memory, tlw*t of Lilitlt was a work for which I 
liad the model ever hefore> 5 iy eyes. I saw her 
daily surrounded by her favourite doves, pigeons, 
and other birds, tamed by herself, whose love for 
her seemed bordering on intelligence. I saw her 
ever cither receiving with kitidness applications 
from the poor in lier little sitting-room near the 
garden, or visiting the .sick in thcii*own cottages, 
which she earnestly sought, though generally in 
vain, through the indolence bf the p(?opl(?, to make 
more tidy and comfortable^ 1 saw her steadily- 
three times in the Aveek going to the village school, 
examining the children, and encouraging the school¬ 
mistress ; ttying to make the children understand 
rightly the English lessons, but never foolishly dis¬ 
paraging to their uncultivated understanding the 
Welsh, which was uniVersal in.Jthat district. Her 
labours were almost as much with the teachers as 
Avith the taught; for she, found that many, who 
thought they understood English AV^l enoiAgh, un¬ 
derstood it but partially, which in practice became 
little better than understanding it wrongly, if such 
an expression be allowed. 

My design represented Lilith as Charity, that 
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being, as I soon satisfied myself, "lier predominant 
characteristic. Her ^.(j^antenance, both in delicacy 
of feature and innocence of expression, was emi¬ 
nently suitable to this idea. Her figure was not 
strictly speaking, good; perfectly straight when 
seen in front, it w&s only on turning round that a 
.slight ineipiality of form was perceptible. This 
would casHy be concealed by drapery. 

My ^desire was to produce such a likeness of 
Lilith as Vou‘id win the apiirob.ation of her father— 
whose taste would certainly not be gratified by any 
statue, however beautiful, independently of its re¬ 
semblance to his daughter; and at the same time 
to execute a work of art capable of satisfying my 
own judgment, and of pleasing my mother, whose 
long residence in Rome had made her a far better 
connoisseur in sculpture that her brother. 

No personification of Lilith, however, would have 
contented myself, that did not at once signify her vir¬ 
tues as well as represent her beauty. Charity seemed 
to me to fulfil the requirements of both ideas. 

* » * » 

On a little knoll, close to the edge of the torrent, 
where it quitted the park of Plas Owen to enter the 
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narrow glen tlvjpugh whipli it rolled towards the 
sea, stood a liurahle but ver,^ ancient church, parti¬ 
ally concealed by a clump of fine oaks which rose 
high aboTC its mossy roof. Near the low door 
rose an aged yew-tree, whose vast trunk, the growth 
of centuries, supported several Iwige branches twisted 
into a vjiricty of fantastic forms, partly by the freaks 
of nature, partly in consequence of the many young 
boughs that liad been torn from ft to fonn bows for 
the peasantry in stormy pjcriods 'vv^iicU preceded 
, the downfal of the. last Llewellyn. 

Under the shade of these ^•cnc^•^lblc trees would 
the rustic population of Bettws assemble before 
church-tinic, waiting until the sound, issuing from 
the lowly bell-cot, should summon tlfcm to unite iri 
common worship witlijn the massive walls of their 
parish church. Low Vid mos.sgrown as it was, it 
showed no symptoms of decay: built of rough 
blocks, almost of Cyclopean magnitude, it seemed 
to bid defiance to the elements and* to time itself. 
The churchyard commanded a view of mountain 
and sylvan beauty of no common order, and was in 
itself a spot eminently calculated to inspire thoughts 
of happy death to the world, and of a more blessed 
state beyond it. 
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The graves were modestly adorned, according to 
the pious use of Wales, with living flowers, as 
Nature’s simplest, purest offering to the Creator. 
Rosemary and thyme, wallflower and wormwood 
—even pinks, and rarely a rose, deeked these hum¬ 
ble resting-places of the children of the soil. The 
tombstones were generally fine large slabs of dark 
slate, bearing/or the most part Welsh inscriptions. 
Apart froAi the trees, in a more open and therefore 
conspicuous part of thp ceincteiy, stood it very an¬ 
cient massive Cross, formed of a single block of^ 
very hard red sandstone, and bearing illegible traces 
of inscriptions, and mystic knots, and intricate 
sculpture of netted patterns, above which the figure 
of the cross was predominant. It was called the 
Cross of St Gowan, but the church was dedicated 
to St Wibifred. Some verj old inscribed slabs of 
the same dark retf stone lay flat on the ground: 
one was in Welsh, the others in Latin, but 
all evidently »of a time long prior to English 
domination. The interior of the chm-ch was low, 
dark, and cavc-like in appearance; some rude mon- 
xunental effigies much defaced, and some names of 
early British or Roman sound, appeared against the 
walls. The effect was gloomy in the extreme; and 
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the contrast b^vccn the, almost cheerful abodes of 
the dciid without, and the solemn temple^ for the 
living within, tempted me ^exclaim on first seeing 
it, “ There is nothing in the churchyard so sepul¬ 
chral as the church itself!” 

Limestone being scarce in that district of hard 
grit and slate rocks, the honest people, to do honour 
to their church, went to the expense of buying an 
immense quantity of lime, witlv which the church- 
roof all’inside and out wJijS thickly^ daubed, till it 
had the appeardneo of lying under a fall of snow. 
The very walls of the chifrchyard had undergone 
the same glaring style of decoration. I’here was, 
however, one tomb^)f a strikingly different style and 
charaetcr from the rest, and of no disjant date either, 
It was a simple headstone of Gothic form, within 
which was a Cross in ^jather Ifold relief, and of correct 
and elegant dcsign,whlchcauglhmy attention imme¬ 
diately. The flow^ers jilanted round it seemed of a 
choicer description than the gener£ijity. In answer 
to the inquiries I naturally made about it, I learnt 
from Lilith that it was the grave of a lady who wa.s 
said to have died in great affliction, or aftcFsome 
misfortunes, which she was not able to explain to 
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me, and about whom great mystcrp^had ever been 
observed. She was reported to have been a near re¬ 
lative of their neighbour Lord Corweii, but in how 
near a degree she knew not. Her death had taken 
place at Corwen Castle, the last time of that noble¬ 
man’s stay there, <ind lie had never since re¬ 
turned to it. Mr Ilaydon, she believed, possessed 
more information respecting this lady than he liked 
to give, having known her in early life, and having 
been called to ^attend hot deathbed in consequence 
of that previous acquaintance. The careful execu¬ 
tion and keeping up of this interesting tomb, she 
added, was the especial care of Mr Ilaydon, who 
seemed to bestow religious attention to it. 

' “ Why did, you not inquire more deeply into 
such a singular circamstance as the death of this 
poor lady?'” I asked Lilith, j 

“ I was not disinclined to do so,” she answered; 
“ but finding that nothing was said about it in our 
family, 1 rcsolvwl to wait, and so became shyer and 
shyer each day of asking questions. I believe Mr 
Haydon would tell you—that is, if you chose to ask 
him—but I cannot. You do not know how shy I 
am even with my dear father. I believe I never 
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ask a questiojT^xcopt on the commonest subject, 
without showing this shyness—unless it b(i of you, 
Ambrose,”—added she, blusfiing, as if in proof that 
I too was no exception wlicro lier shyness was con¬ 
cerned. 1 looked at lier attentively as she spoke, 
and as I did so I could not help considering how 
few persons tlicrc were in the ordinary world aroimd 
us capable of appreciating the raij? and singular 
delicacy of my cousin’s cliaraeterf As tlickc tlioughts 
flashed through my inind^ I said jashly, without 
pausing to consider the effect of my abrupt speech, 
“ I wonder whom you will maivy, my dear Lilith; ” 
but immediately repented of my words, as likely to 
give pain to that fhic and sensitive nature. “ Few 
would be worthy of you,” I hastily added; and’i. 
doubt whether 1 mended the awkwardness of my 
first speech by the rather stupid complifhent of my 
second. 

She took it well, however—and saying, “ I never 
think of such things, dear Amlwosc; I am too 
happy and too well occupied, I hope, to dwell on 
idle thoughts, and the idea of cTIange is in itself 
unwelcome to me,” turned round to loojT'al^he 
view. I was on the point of S 2 )caking, when she 
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continued, “ I am not clever or cap^fV^ting, I know, 
and I have not Icanit to dread the possibility of being 
an old maid. If I be^an to wish on such a subject, 
T fear 1 should be presumptuous cnougb to expect 
a great deal more in a husband than is to be met 
with. Because—I qan hardly explain myself—few 
men of independence of station <and character will 
condescend to seek an heiress : few of those who do 
seek them'-possess the indepeudcucc I wish rather 
to meet with, than to confer.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tt is: a |)Jca.snrp. to stand ujani Iho hljorp, ami to son ships tost upon 
ilio sea: a jth'a.surc l»> stand In tlio u^idow of* a ^astlo, and to see a 
hattlf and the lulvontiijips tlK;n*<»t' hidow: Init im ))lcasure is coinpar- 
abli‘ to lli(' staudiii”- upon tho vaiifa.irp ^;TOinid of truth (a hill not to 
he ('oiiiinaiid'Mi. and ivliorc tin*, air is jilwavs ch’iir and spitiic), and to 
soe fin* errors and 'waiiderini^s, and mists and tempests, in the vale 
helow: so always that this prospeet he with pity, not with swelling 
or pride. C<'rfainly it is Areaven ujam earth to Juivf a man's mind 
move in charity, rest iji provulenee, and lun> upon tlie p<d(*s o|j 
truth.—Loiti) Bacon. 


One evening, in the nVdillc of summer, 1 liad ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to dine quietly with Mr Hay- 
don in liis pretty parsonage-cottage, of Bettws. The 
days were long, the weather snch asf July ought to 
be, but too often is not, in a northern and very 
mountainous district. TJiere ^v^ ~vcf*trrm*.^o ugh , 
after our short repast, to take a stroll round the vil¬ 
lage before sunset, which we intended to enjoy the 
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sight of from the Dinas rock, and Iflt^itsitiihe neatly 
kept churchyard, perfumed partly hy the pinks and 
wallflowers that decked tlie simple grayes of the 
peasantry, and partly hy the rector’s neighhouring 
hayfield, newly mown. 

Mr Hay don’s com'ersation was always agreeable 
to me. He was a man of natural good taste, more 
cultivated in the walks of literature than of art, and 
of greater" knowledge of mankind at home than I 
could pretend h), who had seen them so much more 
.abroad. For this reason, his remarks were useful, 
as well as intercstiirg, to me; and, with true kind¬ 
ness, he made a pr.actice of dilating on all those 
points of which he found me vomparativcly igno¬ 
rant, and wherein it was needful for me in my pre¬ 
sent position to be informed. The sun was already 
down, and twilight ivas appviachiug, when wo en¬ 
tered the churchya!rd, on our return to the rectorj'. 
I paused before the tomb which had already so 
strongly riveted my attention, and respecting which 
I had obtained such imperfect information from 
Lilith. T n read its touching inscription : 

“ Mabc.aret H- 

“ riead thou my cause, O Lord.” 


18 - 
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Some Aio^^llljflowers than usual; grey stocks, 
sad rosemary, and humble ^hyme, were thore : the 
gaudy gillyflower—even the rose—tlic lily—^were 
absent. The stone itself was plain, except a cross 
which was sculjjturcd in the best but simplest man- 
uer above the name. 

“ How I admire the impressive silence of that 
inscription,’’ said I. “ The mortal* is commemo¬ 
rated, the. immortal is ap]iealed t»); nothing is told 
to exedte or to satisfy ciirio.sity; nothing,to record 
the cares or tbc vanities of tliis world.” 

Jlaydon siglicd, but made no observation ; pro¬ 
bably foreseeing that 1 sliould ask him a question 
which he could not«i)rcvent, yet wuS unwilling to 
answer. 

“ You must know ^something of her who now 
rests beneath this gi'aYcstone, Mr Haydofi ?” 

“ I do,” he replie.d gravely—^nore gravely than 
I had ever heard him speak before. I looked up 
and observed in his countenance signs of strong 
emotion, which he strove with diflieulty to sup¬ 
press. 

“ The sight of that lowly grave recalls to me,’ 
said Haydon, “ a train of such mournful reflections 
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that I never willingly enter upon t#!(}«;^ubject ot the 
erring, l)ut, I truly h(jJieve, sincere penitent who 
lies heneath it. Since you have touched upon so 
trying a subject, I will, once for all, give you so 
much of the history of my unfortunate cousin as 
will explain the mystery whieli hangs over her fate. 
But pardon me if I request you never to retiun to 
the subject. «> 

“ Eatlicrpardon'me,” rejdied I, “forhaving un¬ 
intentionally wounded' feelings whose sensibility 
I respect; and pray reserve, the tale for another 
moment, if so inclined, and spare yourself tin; un¬ 
welcome task of answering my inconsiderate in¬ 
quiries.” 

' ' “ No; ” rejoined Haydon, “ the, ice once broken, 
it is better that T relieve inysplf of what 1 foresaw 
must be nnparted to you sgbner or later, were it 

c 

only to avoid a recurrence to what you will see. 
must be a most painful topic.” 

I bowed in sHence. JMy friend, without further 
preface, began his melancholy story. 

The le'^y '.niiO tit's beneath that yet fresh and 
newly sculptured stone, was a relation, a near rela¬ 
tion of mine, ^e had known each other intimately 
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in cIiildhood,'j&iify I may say in Infancy, for I can¬ 
not rciruimbcr tlic first timo,^f our meeting. Our 
affection, at first that of childhood, soon ripened into 
a wanner feeling—that did not last however—for, 
at an early age, she became attached to, and mar¬ 
ried another. Her husband v^s one who, if not 
entirely suited to her ardent disposition, was yet, at 
least, her ( (jual in all worldly and cxtffrnal^(pialifica- 
tions, and oik',, too, whos(> honoranie character might 
have coiiimandcd her respect and esteem tven after 
the f'rcsliiier.; of love in so liylit a heart had faded. 

She seemed to lov'c him.Yes, she, seemed. 

Alas, how deceitful is the human heart! Perhaps 
she had loved him ;*but in one hiekl<;ss, fatal hour, 
she left liim" and luu two childnai, after four years’ 

marriage.and (led yith an unprincipled seducer. 

1 can say no more tlu&». that, tifter having passed 
through those trials that arc the sure, inevitable con- 
secpicnces of such sin as hers, she died in this 
neighbourhood about five years ago. 1 saw her, 
and heard her prayers : I -witnessed her sincere and 

agonizing repentance.”. 

Ilaydon paused, deeply affected: lu; rose trom 
his scat, and going into another apartment soughtt 

Q 
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to recover his emotion. .After soii<?:iiittle time had 
elapscdj he retnmed, ,Vringmg with him a small 
pocketbook, which he opened in my presence, and 
took from it an enclosure, which he placed in my 
hands. It was a long tress of silken, brown hair, 
a shade lighter thaft that of my cousin Lilith, to 
wliom involuntarily my thoughts reverted (I know 
not why), as I looked at the cherished relic. Around 
it was a written 'paper, containing the following 
lines, whioh, on obtaining permission from him, I 
perused witli deep sympathy :— 


1 stand beside a nameless grave, 

A nameless grave: and is this all 
Of that fair girl, that blooming bride. 
The lovely image to recall ? 

Whom I remember in her pride. 

Whom 1 remember all too well; 

A nameless grave ber sli^c to bide, 

A namel .s grave ber tale to tell! 

Yes, it is all: lost is ber name. 

Wrapt in a cloud of grief and sin ; 

For left all on earth beside, 

A husband's true and loyal side, 

'flirough the wide world to follow him. 

'An'cf ho, lie wLs a grave, stem man, 

W^ith many a furrow on his hrow. 

And many a shadow on his face: 

I see him then, I see him now ; 
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Vet never, couW I trace 

What gave Jiim i) 0 'W'cr such love to win, 

From her, who left her^^jior’d x^ace. 

And all the kindness of her race, 

So through the world to follow him. 

Of what then further did betide 
1 know not nor could ever tell, 
liut alie lived with him till she died, 

And if he clicrish’d her, ’twere well. 

But there was no one there beside. 

Beside that couch of j):iiii to dwel^ 

No ntJithcr’s breast, no sister’s fiears 
To bid the i)arling soul farewell! 

Well, .sh(*is dead, and he lives oi>i 

And sterner grows, no.%e see him smile : 

Oil him the eye of beauty beams 
As brightly as it did ore.wliile : 

On him the world heajis jiowcr and praise, 

For ho has all men seek to v in, 

But none who on that face do gaze 
May read the heaii: that lies within ; 

Whether lie thinks on her p^ho died, 

Died for his loVe in shame and sin ; 

Who left on earth all else besiv#!, 

Through the wide woi’M to follow him.” 

1 folded up the paper and Its contents, and re¬ 
turned it to him: tears were in my eyes as I did 
so, the true expression of my tffifeigneii’ 
with the sorrow of this amiable and excellent man ; 
hut I could not speak. lie understood my silence, 
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however, and pressing my hand aiFccfionately, said, 
“ I no\^r leave the su])^ct of this sad remembrance, 
my dear young friend, begging you never to men¬ 
tion it in the presence of your innocent cousin—and, 
in general, to avoid speaking of it to any one.” 

He looked earnestly at me as he sjioke; and 
when he dwelt witli emphasis on the words, “ your 
innocent cousm,” I could not help suspecting that 
ho had l)cen made the coniidant of wliat I began to 
feel aware wove already my mother’s views for my 
future life. Those views, though 1 knew them to 
be entertained in the fulness of maternal love and 
anxiety for my happiness, were, so entirely contrary 
to the scheme my own heart Had conceived for it- 
*self, that thej commenced to distress me consider¬ 
ably. I could not bring ipysclf to enter on the 

^ r 

subject with my mother, for' reasons which I have 
already stated to you. I was temjrtcd then by the 
evident intention of my friend llaydon to give me 
an opening to"explain the whole (drcuinstances of 
my love and half-engagement to Carmen, and Avas 
on th6,.jps«H?^f describing the peculiar position I 
stood in with regard to her, when the reflection 
that I had no right to betray Carmen’s secret as 
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well as mine, flashed across my mind, and I checked 
the confession that was almt*|^ upon ray lip's. My 
cuibarrassment, nevertheless, I am sure did not pass 
unnoticed ; hut was easily to be accounted for on 
the score of the touching narrative to which I had 
just been listening. 

My time passed quietly and agreeably enough, 
save that 1 daily became more anxiflus ^o hear of 
the airival of Vitclli and his daughter at ITavanna. 
Patience was m;j^ only rcsoiJrcc, so I^resigned my¬ 
self as well as I could to the inevitable delay, sa¬ 
tisfied that they would not neglect to write to me 
by the earliest opportunity from Cuba. 

About that time *a great stir was created in our 
tranquil district by the reported arrival at the castle 
of Loj'd Corw’^cn, and Jhc simultaneous intelligence 
of his intended sale of <i further larsre portion of his 
already diminished property. 

This news affected my uncle in a manner which 
I should almost have called comic^, had not the 
addition of any fuel to the flame of his already 
rather testy temper been rathe#' a serious nlattcr tp^ 
the inmates of his house. 

“ So,” said he, “ my Lord Corwen is come dowii. 
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for the last time, prohaHy, and no ose in the prin¬ 
cipality cares whethc''-lt he so or not.” 

“Why for the last time, sir?” I inquired; “ 1 
saw in the newspapers that he was expected to re¬ 
tire shortly fi'om his post abroad, and what more 
likely than his residence or more frequent visits to 
his paternal estate?” 

“ Trust him for that, nephew. Lord Corwen 
will never leave tlic public service while it is his 
advautagb to'stay in it. I know him well enough 
for that. lie comes here only to raise money, pro¬ 
bably by actual sale of seme property, and most 
likely of those mines which lie just beyond my 
mountain of Bryn Madoc. Well, I know nothing 
about it to-day; may be I shall know more to¬ 
morrow. Bryn Madoc works are no bad purchase, 
and they are not near enough to poison this side of 
the country with their detestable smoke. Well, 
we shall see, we shall see.” 

It was very plain to see what was passing’in my 
good uncle’s mind at that moment. 

Welia^eiied to'be seated at the breakfast-table, 
and waiting for the post, which, as I have already 
told you, we received, in consequence of my uncle’s 
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whim, nearly.a day later .than all the neighbour¬ 
hood, when a messcngerNj^s announeed* with a 
letter to Sir Caradoc Owen. 

“ So this is a letter from Price Jones, my steward, 

to tell me.that my Lord Corwen is come down, 

and talks of paying me a visit.♦....So,...Jones says 
he will come over to-moiTow morning with maps 
and papers—well, be it so. I knovi»why the good 
man is in such a hmay; all fot the good of the 
property, eh! Why, wha*’s this?•another letter 
from London by post: another sort of thing, I’ll 
warrant. Not on business this,—an elegant epistle 
in a French envelope—from Lord Corwen him¬ 
self.” 

This my uncle read in silence, only exclaiming, 
“ Why I ought to have had this yesterday before 
his lordship came (/gwn,” an observation which 
only provoked a smile from all, ^lid drew even from 
Lilith the remark, 

“ So yon would, papa, if you had but come into 
the new post-office plan, like all our neighbours.” 

“ Don’t pretend to .tell yoijr old father he might 
have been wiser, for you will never convince him 
between this and midnight,” he answered, good- 
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Immoredly; “ but I must make up ^or it by send¬ 
ing a groom over to^.'orwen Castle, and inviting 

him here to-morrow.no help for it.wish he 

had staid abroad.however, no great liarm in it 

if what Jones says be eorrect; and Jones is always 
in the right, about other people’s affairs at least, 
though he will hardly let me do what 1 will with 
my own. My Lord Corvven and I have always 
been good friends—or rather good sti'augers, good 
neighbours, with all Europe between us—so it can’t 
be helped, it can’t be hcl])ed.” 

Thus the old gentleman went on muttering while 
seating himself at his writi;ig-table; and it was 
not till he had turned all the contents of every 
biotting-book, over that he seemed to find a sheet 
of paper to his liking. Lilith stood dutifully by 
his side, offering him pen after pen, which he threw 
aside, saying he e6uld not write with these modern 
])cns—in truth he rarely wrote with any, and never 
very distinctly' at best. At last the simple note to 
invite Lord Corwen was written, and, with Lilith’s 
attentive assistance, pealed apd directed, and finally 
given to a servant to be conveyed immediately to 
Corwen Castle. This done. Sir Caradoc was not 
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long before he alarmed himself ■with a ne'w difficulty. 

Who shall we get to i%^t him?” said, he; “I 
shall have to amuse him myself, I suppose. You, 
Ambrose, must talk to him of Italy and the Con¬ 
tinent ; he, of course, will talk to the ladies—Hay- 
don will come and help us; but none of our squires, 
though they are worth a hundred of him, would 
get on with him. As a young mai^ I was the only 
one who knew him at all in liie own ebunty, and 
heaven knows how little was., \Ve have not 
now met for ten*years at least.” 

Hut my uncle’s troubles were not doomed to be 
so soon at an end. Mr Haydon was called away 
by a summons to the bed of an aged and perhaps 
dying relative in England, and I wijs finally leftTto 
bo the only company to meet the guest of whom 
Sir Caradbc appeared so .shy. A eifeumstanee 
which embarrassed me much m%re than that, was, 
that in some subsequent transactions with Lord 
Corwen, I was called upon to ack as confidential 
agent on the part of my uncle. But I must not 
anticipate this part qf my ^tory. The invitation 
thus sent was accepted, and the day but one aftS? 
its despatch, Lord Corwen arrived at Bias Owen. 
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His appearance and nianner did not in any way 
diaappomt my expect^ifens. I was prepared to see 
a nobleman, a man of the world, uniting dignity 
with ease, and high-hearing with amenity of man¬ 
ner, and I found it. But I was hardly prepared 
for the coldness awl reserve of conversation, the 
measured though still not otfensive hauteur, which 
kept me, as a stranger, at an involuntary distance, 
whilst it relaxed hat little even towards my uncle, 
with whom he^had foriaerly heen acquainted. But 
that matters little between mey of a certain age and 
standing in life; a few words interchanged in the 
tone and manner of good society set them suffi¬ 
ciently at their ease, even if that case never ripens 
iftto anything aheyond the civilities of the hour. 
These were first impressions. The next day he 
had found* out—no great discovery—the tone and 
tendency of each of the persons of our small party, 
and conversation became accordingly more general, 
I found, as he gradually unbent in our society, that 
Lord Corwen was a man not only of great and cul¬ 
tivated talents, but algo possessed of greater positive 
information than anything I had hitherto heard of 
him had given me reason to imagine. He was, of 
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course, at home in all tlia,t related to foreign coun¬ 
tries, and that led him toV^k much to myi mother, 
and at times to me; but then there was a tone of 
condescension, which, though it encouraged my ob¬ 
servations and replies, did not on the whole please 
me. I thought him in realky a more agreeable, 
and perhaps a more amiable man, than his very 
artificial manner permitted him te appear. Ilis 
figure and appearance were greatly in liis favour. 
He seemed about forty-fiv(» years o^age^ old rather 

than young for that time of life, with a countenance 

• 

too expressive of sternness and self-will to be pre¬ 
possessing, until a wish to please, or a sudden 
thought that he htRl a part to play, occasioned his 
features to relax into a smile. Hia discourse li^h' 


my uncle was chiefly on country matters, of the 
particulars of which ?je wished for information; but 


he never spoke of making CoAven Castle his resi¬ 
dence, or responded to my uncle’s good-natured 
inquiries as to his supposed intention of coming to 
live in Wales. After a time he seemed much 


disposed to pay atteption ^ my cousin. He had 
treated her at first as a child, which from her ve^ 
youthful appearance was a mistake any one might 
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fall into, especially as her unobtrusive manners did 
not gives the idea of hpAoeing the mistress of the 
house. Some slight but intelligent remark whieh 
she happened to make, arrested his notiee, and he 
.soon addressed liis conversation to her with an evi¬ 
dent earnestness and wish to please, which my 
cousin’s perfectly artless and natural manner seemed 
to quicken rather than repel. Lilith had no idea of 
conversation for the purpose of shining or display; 
still less had she ever .imagined the possibility of 
talking for the sake of drawing out character and 
disposition, which was but too much the object of 
Lord Corwen and men of his stamp. To him a 
new character was a new gan^’e; he would start, 
])ursue, and hunt it down as an intellectual sport; 
and Lilith’s was a mind so perfectly new to him, 
that he promised himself the highest interest in 
making her out, as he would have termed it, had 
he spoken his thoughts. 

Lord Corweif, though a thorough man of the 
world, was nevertheless a philosophical man of the 
world: he would study, analviie, and I might say 
ahatomize, character to get at a new phase of human 
nature. It was not difficult to see how different 
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the calm and passionless society in which he now 
as it seemed for the first found himsalf, must 
have been from that of the polished but artificial 
courts to which he had been accustomed. Lilith 
boro the scrutiny of his dark eyes with a composure 
which astonished me. She sftemed interested by 
his conversation, and unembarrassed by his courtly 

endeavours to introduce a tone of c«mpliment into 

# 

his discourse, whicli was certainhy fjuite new to her. 
Her attention Avas liestoAved. more, i*pon. the infor- 
ination or the. idea than upon the man: her minel 
was yet far from tlie. notion that she must j)l(;asc in 
socnely (tlio great object of girls in general): she 
was content to be J^lcascd. 

Meanwhile I was a sjiectator, and not an uneon- 
cemed one, of tlu;. phvy going on before me. 1 mis- 
tmsted tlic principal, actor; 1 nervously watched 
the conduct of her Avith Avhosfc young feelings 1 
fancied he was inclined to sport. J had not heard 
much good of his previous life; andsoccasional traits 
of impatience betrayed a degree of passion to which 
the cold supcrciliousnipss of his general demeanour 
was an extreme contrast. His philosophy was 
clever, but I recoiled from its material, its irre- 
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ligious cast; and I frankly confess that I felt half 
inclined.to quarrel witl} ^ord Corwen for the atten¬ 
tion he bestowed on Lilith. 

Lord Corwen remained some time at Plas Owen, 
daily ingratiating himself more and more with all 
save myself. He listened to ray uncle’s long stories, 
till the old gentleman declared him the most agree¬ 
able man he ha^. ever met with; and the few caustic 
or humorous anecdotes which Lord Com^en occa¬ 
sionally introduced were sure to put Sir Caradoc in 
good humour, even on a gouty evening. The ques¬ 
tion of the sale of large portions of his mountain 
property, together with the famous works of Bryn 
Madoe, which my imcle had ai? eye to, had been 
’eaTily touched upon. The bargain was near its 
completion; for Lord Coiwen declai'cd he would 
trust Sir Chradoc in eWything, and no Mr Brice 
Jones should interfere between one gentleman and 
. another. My uncle, who was, to say the truth, a 
little afraid of It is strict man of business, though 
perfectly incapable of managing an affair without 
him, was flattered and^ delighljcd at this confidence. 
Lord Corwen acknowledged that he wanted money, 
but that it was indifferent to him, who never meant 
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to live in Wales, wliether he sold a smaller or 
larger portion of his estalfc, j)rovided the price ob¬ 
tained covered the sum he required at the moment. 

My uncle, who could not do without Mr Price 
Jones, was obliged to be closeted with him more 
than one fine morning, when l*e would rather have 
been out with his liarriers, and, as I had afterwards 
reason to believe, heard a good deal, more of Lord 
Corwen from his trusty steward, than h^was ever 
likely to have discovered by any ligjft of his own. 

My uncle called me one day into the room he 
was accustomed to call his* study, not unaptly so 
termed, considering in what line his studies had 
usually run fowling-pieces, fishing-rods of vari¬ 
ous sorts, nets, tools, whips, and sucli paraphornaiia 
taking the place of books—and desired me to sit. 
down between himsc/f and Mr I’ricc Jofics, whom 
I found in attendance, with jundry bundles of 
papers in his hand. They were looking over with 
groat attention a very large county map, the'only 
thing that could be called a literary or scientific 
production in the room : while two or three smaller 
maps and plans lay open ujibn the table. 

‘'You see. Sir Caradoc,” said the agent, “that 
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your old property bordere the Corwen estate for 
three miles already; hjj^ond the first mile, that is 
from the Caii'ns on Cairn Ddu, to the limestone rock 
where you opened a new quarry last year, a dis¬ 
tance of a mile and three quarters.” 

“ (Iraig Uchaf, I suppose you mean.” 

“ Exactly; for that mile and three quarters the 
boundary has -.icver been settled, has often'been 
disputed, and cost you know how much in litiga- 
tion/* ^ 0 

“ The land not being worth a shilling an acre", 
on cither side, 1 believe-—money thrown away, 
money thrown away—AVell, Mr Jones, wliat ol' 
that?”. 

Lord Corwen’s present ])roposal to sell you, for 
no unreasonable sum, the lands on the eastern slope 
of Caira i)du, will give you^a great command of 
country, and put a^ end to all such useless and ex¬ 
travagant law-expenses.” 

“ So much the better, but you don’t call me. 
extravagant or litigious, Mr Jones ; I claimed ray 
own, I defended my pwm, 1 Jenow not how many 
"liundrcd acres of moorland and grouse shooting, 
and surely no man would sec his own groxmd occu- 
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pied by a stranger before his eyes, and not be 
litigious; no man 1 say,Tiio Welshman, would bo 
anything else, I am sure you agree, Mr Jones.” 

“ So much so, sir, as to be heartily glad to see 
you in a way to be free from the temptation in 
future.” 

“ Well, say no more about that. Let us go to 
the more promising parts of the bargain—the mines 
and works of Bryn Madoc, and what else ?” 

“ All that tract of incadciwland, fyid you know, 
sir, how scarce and valuable it is in our rnouiitain- 
district, that lies along tlie Cottom of Glyn Avon, 
by the river side to Maesinawr, from Llansadwm, 
next the west gate Corwen Park, down to your 
own mill of Melin monach.” 

“ The very thing I have wished for all my life,” 
exclaimed my uncle, almost sfarting from'his chair, 
in spite of age and gout; “ Oh, if I could but shoot 
over those meadows, and call them my own next 
Christmas—but it won’t do ”r.^ho« added with a 
sigh, looking at the walls well hung with all sport¬ 
ing gear, too bright and in too good trim to show 
signs of having been used fdr some years at least. 

“ You may call them your own now. Sir Caradoc, 
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for a few tliousand pounds. There will be no finer 
property in Merionctlisliftrc with yours united to it; 
aud the other parcels which I have not mentioned, 
not having yet received particulars from the steward 
of Corwen estate. Lord Corwen seems to have a 
positive pleasure improposing to you these advan¬ 
tageous purchases.” 

“ I dou’t ejuite understand that, Mr Jones,” said 
my uncle. 

1 nevertheh'ss imagined that 1 thoroughly under¬ 
stood -it, and subsef|uent events proved I was right 
in my conjecture. I did not, however, hazard any 
observation at that moment, feeling the delicacy of 
my position in my uncle’s fiimily did not sufficiently 
authorize my- interference in so grave a matter as 
this ap])eared to me likely to become. The mys¬ 
tery, howfcver, was uiiveilcd sooner than I expected. 

On the afternoon of the day on which the, con¬ 
versation I have related took place. Lord Corwen 
asked my uncle’s leave to invite to Plas Owen a 
French nobleman of his acquaintance, who was 
making a tour of England and Wales, and who had 
’ written to him at Corwen Castle, to announce him¬ 
self as a visiter upon an old invitation, which Lord 
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Corwcn liad given Lim Spa. Sir Caradoc, wliose 
hospitality and whose dtsljke of foreigrfers wore 
exaetly balaneed, was probably never so mueh 
[)uzzled in liis life as to the answer he should give 
to his request. Old Welsh hospitality, and a sort 
of superstitious feeling tliat if was unlucky to send 
away a stranger guest, prevailed, and he gave the 
desinnl [)ermission with a betted grace than 1 
ex]^)cctod. 

Lord Corweii despatehtd a mcRscngcr with a 
letter to meet his friend, at^or near the castle, and 
to direct his course to Phis Owen by the nearest 
road. 

M. le Marquis dft Olcmiont Marigny was a char- 
aeteristic specimen of the wihlease of the soutli of 
France, where his family had ])ossesscd large pro- 
perty before, the revolution ; and had inherited all 
their aristocratic prcjudiecs, witl»out the correspond¬ 
ing feelings of high and chivalrous loyalty which 
usually accompanied them. He n’?is in short, al¬ 
though willing to be taken for a cavalier of the 
awien re<f ime, a veiy .decided courtier of the new. 
He frequented ail the watering-places in Germany, 
protesting at the same time he could not bear to 
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tear himself from “ Cher ^aris." In tlie dissipated 
society 6f such places, “Lord Corwcn had met— 
had played with—and had lost money to him. 
No wonder that they AV’crc extremely intimate. 

He arrived accordingly, and passed .some few . 
days at Plas Owen. More I think would have ex¬ 
terminated him: though he profe.sscd to admire 
cveiy thing exlVcmely. He certainly had a great 
re.spe(;t for the evident wealth and po.ssessions of 
Sir Caradoc, nho, he d>-clared, rvas the Marqvin 
dr. Carahan du Pays de Gcdlcs” and a mixed feeling 
of pity and admiration for the once grand and lordly 
mansion of Conven Castle—whieh he had just seen 
—while he congratulated its 0 A\'ner on heing about 
to get rid of it as of a useless encumhrance, “ dnas 
un pays presque harhareP 

As he spoke little English, the Marrpris, wlhle 
Ijord Corwen waG otherwise engaged, was often 
thrown upon my hands. I had therefore much 
opportunity ofMiscovcring his nature and disposi¬ 
tion, which were far from heing to my taste, and 
also of hearing much relating to his friend. Lord 
Corwen, which I should assuredly ncA'cr have heard 
from the lips of that cold and cautious diplomats. 
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The result was not favourable. I heard them 

i 

also frequently talking together, when the dree rail¬ 
lery of tlie volatile Frenchman forced the other, 
bcni ffrS mol gr6j into taking a similar tone, and ex¬ 
tracted from him many a worldly and vicious maxim 
which at other times he w»uld have concealed. 
Speaking French, too, the Englishman became 
comparatively careless of his audience, and forgot 
that he was betraying himself to one wh*o had been 
as much in the habit of mi^ng in fijrcigji conversa¬ 
tion as himself.* One morning that I was occupied 
in copying a law-pa])er for my uncle in the library, 
1 perceived Lord Corwen was also sitting at the 
other end of the‘long and rather dimly lighted 
apartment, with a newspaper in his liand, which Lad* 
apparently ceased to interest him, since he was in¬ 
tently considering the spots In the carpet, and trac¬ 
ing the pattern Avith his cane AAilien the Marquis de 
Marigny entered. 

“ Eh hien, Mihrd^' said the latter, “ vous votla 
compl^,fement desceuvrS. Est ce la France, la Itussie m 
la Turquie qui vous occupe dans ce moment ? ” 

“ Rien de tout cela, mdk elver ami; e'est pluUn 
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3! une Sultane quHau Sultan que je pense a Vlmire 
quil est.'l 

“ En effat, Votre Excellence a dcs raisovs pour re- 
gretter h syaur de cette capitale oii. voue arez si. long 
, terns Irille — olt, noiis avons si Men juui de teas les 
ageemens de la vie, toieu les de,ux, si je tie me fvompei’' 

“ IJ. rlcst rkn de taut cela. Jc in en vais Inisser h; 
soin de faire la aour mix dames a mes attaches, qui 
ne manqueront qias de remplir cette partie. de leur de¬ 
voirs: je vijn ntiis .”■( 

Vons faire. Oapiicin h ce qui me se.mhle.” 

“ Je ne pense nullemeni an celilMf: c/mme je viens 
de vous le dire, je 2 iense a teute autre chose." 

“ Bah—que je sttis beie—vousparliez tout a Iheure. 
(Tuhe Sultane ; je jiarie cent louis que Jest ceUc que 

nous avons connne a . edioses . la petite Melanie 

—viestcepasV 

“ An e mtraire, javeux remplir le frbne trap long- 
terns vide des Coricen de, la manicre la jdiis legi¬ 
time .” >■ 

“ Votre Exexllence est trap sage, trap phihsojdie, 
pour qu'dk, aillefaire une sotti^e ?" 

' ' “ Cela sera comme vims voudrez, rnon ami: bcoutez ; 
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hrsquon a tout perdu^ il faut pmser h sc rcmet- 
tre." 

“ Fa h rtioyen, je votis enprie ?" 

“ Uuc riche herittcre, jcuncj honne enfant, et Men 
nee, uen. seraitpas leplus rnauvais." 

“ Parley done en hmmne, dn fnonde. dont rons ave.z 
tant Pexperience — Milord, h la I'eritd je, ne. votis re.- 

connais plus . vne femme ! une sjiouse,—ouldiez 

Vi/us done ce que nous aeons loujmirs dit et pcn.se dc.s 
femmes diauirui—eh I ,h; ' 0 %us aurai»cru»le dernier 
it vous preeijnfee dans V(thinw, .” 

“ N'imjtorte., Marquis ; e.e que je, Srtis je sa.is, ceque 
j'aipense je le pense, e.neoee ; je les cotennis trtep Men 
tes fern rues pour les ^liniee suieii.x qu'elles ne, vaillent 
mais enjiu cc.st un, iiartipris." 

Je reux toujouesparhr avex respect des demoiselles 
—surtout des demoiselles AntjCaises — encore, des riches 

it plus forte, raison—metis .” »II(;re tlic MarepuK 

whispered a word or two in Lord Corwen’s oar 
which scorned to excite some not ngreeahlc remi¬ 
niscence,, for he started up, and exclaimed :— 

JJela ne fera rien—enfin je veuxjouer la partie. 
—je riy pe.rds rien." 

I heard no more, for some persons entered tlie 
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room, and the dialogue between these chosen friends 
was suddenly interrupted. 

“ Fims rSveZf Milord, favie de distractions agri- 
ables," were the last words of the Marquis, as they 
quitted the library together, leaving me to reflect 
on the prospects of oiy poor cousin, exposed to the 
attentions of such interested admirers. 
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CHAPTER .XIL 


Untcr tdufcnt fwScn ©tunkeit, 

®o im Sc6en gcfunbcn, 

®licli nuv einc mir gctcue ; 

Cine, IM in tnufenk ©^metjen 
3d) crfifTjr in mcincni -Serjen, 
aUct flit unS gcjiorlen 
Sfficinc SBcIt war mic jevSto^cn, 

3Bif sen cincm aBurni gcfloc^en, 
iffleitte •Serj nut' SBlfite mit ; 

2Rcinc8 SrtenS gnnse ■Sate, 

Seber aCunfd; lag mit in @ra6c, 

link jut Gnat mat ii} no^ t)ict.—9li»ati«. 

t 

What then was I ? She slumber’d with the deiH. 
Glory, and joy, and peace had come and gone. 

Doth the cloud perish, when the beAis are fled 
Which steeped its skirts in gold ? or, dark and lone. 
Doth it not through the paths of night unknown. 

On outspread wings of its own wind upborne. 

Pour rain upon the earth ?—Siielusy. 


Events followed each othttr in rapid succession at 
Plas Owen, and the ordinary quiet seclusion of the 
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old maDor-hovise seemed destined to be broken in 

I 

upon after a most unusual fashion. Another visiter 
shortly after this made his unexpected appearance 
among us; and if the arrival of so startling a per¬ 
sonage as the Marquis de Marigny had occasioned 
no small scqsation, that of Mr Seymour Littleton, 
attachi to Lord Corwen’s Embassy, with despatches 
for the AmbasscAor, was a thing altogether extra- 

V 

ordinary in the mountains of North Wales. 

Whatever the importance of the mysterious docu¬ 
ments which were contained in the shining red mo¬ 
rocco box of which the attacM was the bearer, that 
importance, gi-cat or small, was not likely to lose any- 
thingin the hands of thediplomaticyounggcntleman 
' himself. He arrived in a chaise and four, accom¬ 
panied by a handsome lion-poodle, at a very con¬ 
venient time before dinner, and having insisted on 
seeing his c/i^immediatcly, was conducted into the 
dressing-room of Lord Corwen. 

His Lordship' seems not to have occupied himself 
much with the despatches, for in less than ten mi¬ 
nutes he issued from his apartment with Mr Li^le- 
'ton, and led him to my uncle’s room. Sir Caradoc 
of course pressed him to remain, if urgent business 
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did not prevent it, and who chanced to he pre¬ 
sent, shall never forget the'slightly satirical smile 
with which Lord Conven said :— 

“ My friend, Mr Seymour Littleton, Sir Caradoc, 
contrives always to bo the beai-er of despatches 
which require consideration, ratlicr than immediate 
answers : in the present case their importance does 
not consist in an urgent call for replj.” 

“ Wc shall be happy to keep JVlr Seymour Lit¬ 
tleton,” said my uncle, reayy rejoicijig yi having 
another person capable of taking the Marquis off 
his hands. “ In half an hour, then, wc meet at 
dinner; and pray, sir, send away your horses. I 
can send you the first twenty miles whenever your 
diplomatic duties call you away.” 

• We all met at dinner, and the new comer did not 
fail to do his best to make hiifiself agreeable. He 
seemed delighted to meet with thf Marquis dc Ma- 
rigny, whom he made an old friend of at once, 
though he had never seen him before. Divided be¬ 
tween a desire to exhibit his profound acquaintance 
wit^oreig.’i manners and languages and a wish to 
faire la cour aux dames, h^ would willingly have 
talked French all night to the Marquis, but that he 
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would fain not miss the opportunity of engaging 
Lilith’s attention at the same time. 

Now, nothing is so favourable for that sort of 
byeplay as good French conversation; but as French 
liad never been the order of the day in an old 
Welsh manor-house like Plas Owen, Lilith was 
unequal to keeping it up sufficiently to enable Mr 
Littleton to talk to her and to the Marquis at the 
same time with any effect. Ilis own courtly nature 
prompted, hiiu also to piajie a great show of defer¬ 
ence to his host, and to listen to my uncle’s stories, 
not neglecting the sort of aide-de-camp's attendance 
he thought it becoming to bestow on his ambassa¬ 
dor. He remained with us some days, in spite of 
the urgency of his despatches; and I soon suspected 
that the hourly-increasing devotion which he payed 
to my cousin was inspired by the fact, he had by 
this time discovered, of her being an heiress. 

What added, in my eyes at least, to the comedy 
of Mr Littleton’s position, was, that his new friend, 
the Marquis de Marigny, had accomplished the 
same discovery, and, whether with serious views on 
her hand, or only moved by a spirit of rivalry, and 
a Frenchman’s general politeness towards the sex, 
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was continually seeking Lilith’s society, and com¬ 
plimenting her in very bad'English—or oftener in 
his beautiful Parisian French—on her many quali¬ 
ties, real and supposed, which he thought capable 
of being heightened by the honour of his approba¬ 
tion. 

Between the assiduities of these two frivolous 
admirers on the one hand, and the isore respectful, 
but at the same time more seriouf^ courtship of Lord 
Corwen on the other, poorLij.ith, with,all her single- 
heartedness and mcxperience, had fnll need of the 
good sense and discretion which she eminently pos¬ 
sessed. T took care to watch over her interests at 
a distance, purposel^r abstaining from too great a 
show of even the familiar intimacy,of a rclatiSn, 
lest my motives should be mistaken, and another 
element be added to the imbroglio alreMy exist¬ 
ing. 

The attacM was pleased to take a condescending 
notice of me as soon as he found 1 had lived abroad, 
and could enter into the topics of his conversation 
wjt.li^s much knowledge as him.self, particularly 
in regard to Italy, of whiclf he knew nothing. 

He endeavoured, after one whole day’s acquaint- 
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ancc, to draw from me a circumstantial account of 
Lilith’^ fortune, prospects, and other particulars, 
which, as he said jocularly, but meant seriously, 
would be of some importance to the happy man 
who was destined to make an impression upon her 
heart. 

At other times he would hint at his own hopeless 
attachment to,Princess B. or Countess C., at this 
or the other court, blinded by his vanity to the 
fact that §5ucli, was not j;]ie way to procure credit for 
a new and sudden ])asslon in tlie heart of a simple 
and unsophisticated girl. One day, during a walk 
in the park, it happened that Mr Seymour Little¬ 
ton (attended as usual by his faithful poodle), 
ccfnsidcring me perfectly imiutcrcsted in the matter, 
discoursed at some length with the Marquis on the 
perfections of Lilith, 'ihc fine domain of Plas Owen, 
and the pVobablc mass of money that must be ac¬ 
cumulating somewhere for the fortunate individual 
whose bride slif, might one day become. 

“ Mats, 'mou clier^' said the Marquis, “ is it not 
possible dere may be oders persuaded of desejdpgs 
as well as you?” 

“ No doubt, M, le Marquis, but it must be re- 
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served for one happy man alone to persuade that 
charming young lady—not so difficult a ,task for 
some.” 

“ Diplomats ? vom allez dire, M. le Secretaire; 
ueM oe pas f' 

And the Marquis, r(!lai)sing into his native 
tongue, as was his habit ere lie advanced a second 
step in the difficulties of Englis^f conversation, 
glanced slily from under his ajehed eyebrows at 
the sclf-satislicd attache, who deliglijed, ^as he well 
knew, in being called Secretary, however prema¬ 
turely, and who replied, with an air of great 
complficcncy:— 

“ It is precisely tfie sort of thing that would suit 
me.” 

“ Ou h M. VAmhassudeur Milord Corwen, avec 

t 

sm chateau, et ses terres sur' les frontier's de cette 
Place-,—Place Owen." 

This was spoken with that indescribable finesse 
with which the French know so wqjl how to jioint 
an observation; particularly when it is calculated 
to 'vv^und an enemy or a rival. As he uttered it, 
the Marquis glanced up atiiord Corwen and Lilith, 
who just then came in sight, and who appeared to be 
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engaged in a more animated conversation than usual. 

i 

Lord Cogrvven had been tcHing her of the various objects 
of interest in tlie countries from which he had lately 
returned; and had tried, not with much success, 
although with considerable amusement to his fair 
listener, to convince cher that life abroad was at least 
equal, for all agreeable purposes, to life in Wales. 
Lilith would n^t be persuaded; and, while rejecting 
both his arguments and conclusions, in the playful 
manner n 9 ,turiil to a girl of her age, appeared to us 
at a distance rather as if she were repaying her 
devoted admirer with a smile, than repelling opin¬ 
ions which .she considered injurious to her beloved 
Principality. „ 

i never saw a change so complete as that which 
took place in Mr Seymour Littleton’s countenance 
as his eytT caught sight of the pair who were ap- 

i 

proaebing. The sudden consciousness of the hein¬ 
ous sin he was preparing to commit in becoming 
the rival of hi? chef struck deep into his soul; the 
equally sudden conviction that Lilith’s smiles must 
be for the Head of the Embassy rather than for the 
attache, flashed across bis mind; and, crest-fallen, 
he could only reply to the satirical Marquis:— 

“ Behold the happy man! ” 
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The scene, to me, was so irresistihlj comic, that 

• 

I took another walk, which placed some thick ever¬ 
greens between the parties and mjself, to indulge 
the risible propensity which I could contain no 
longer. 

When I returned to them, I*found Mr Seymour 
Littleton with his hat off, bowing to Lilith, but at 
the same time addressing Lord Coryen. 

“ Has your Excellency any commands, any 
answer to the Sfxrctary of ^State, foj mc^to take to 
London ? My Triend, the ITnder-Sccrctary, in¬ 
formed me despatches woufd be ready about this 
time, and I feel it my imperative duty to present 
myself in Downing^trect previous to repairing to 
my post.” ^ 

“ Why so tpiick, my yotmg friend ?” said Lord 
Corwen, “ I do not want to •despatch you—but if 
Princess B. or Countess C. have issued their com¬ 
mands, far be it from me to interpose an ob¬ 
stacle.” ^ 

“ I rather wish to go, my Lord,” replied Mr 
Seymour Littleton with great solemnity j and he 

certainly looked as if fie sptke truth at the moment. 
« * » » * 
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We all returned to the house, nobody enjoying 
the scene more than the Marquis de Marigny. 

• That Mr Seymour Littleton, liowcver, considered 
it no laughing matter, we were speedily convinced, 
for he actually took his departure from Plas Owen 
that same evening, o 

I was sufficiently jealous of Lord Corwen’s at¬ 
tentions to Lilith to be on the watch for everything 
that could give me an insight into his personal 
character. What I learnt was quite enough to 
assure me of her rejection of his addresses, did she 
but know by what sort of man she was sought. 
But the difficulty was how to acquaint her honour¬ 
ably and delicately with what jnight so nearly con¬ 
cern her future happiness. I had no feeling or 
motive beyond my cousin’s welfare; my engage¬ 
ment with Carmen put everything like real jealousy 
on my side completely out of the question : yet it 
was certain that, did I appear in the matter, my in¬ 
terference woqld naturally be set down to a more 
direct interest in Lilith’s affections than cither was 
or could be the case. I then thought of entreating 
my mother to put her Tiqjon lier guard, considering 
that she could do so with more propriety than my- 
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self, and with equal regard and attachment. But 
then another cause of hesitation, personal to myself, 
intervened in the reflection, that my making a con¬ 
fidante of my mother on that particular subject, 
would strengthen her ideas of myinclination towards ^ 
my cousin,—a mistake which I could not safely 
encourage, and which I was most anxious to avoid. 
Altogether it appeared to me an oijpan difficul¬ 
ties, whichever way I turned it in my mind. 

The Gordian knot, however, was <!ut Vy the per¬ 
son chiefly concerned in it, sooner than might have 
been expected. 

fjord Corwen proceeded in the most approved 
diplomatic inanneii towards his object, lieally 
struck with the pure and gentle beauty of Lilith’s * 
character, unworthy of it though he was himself, 
and desirous perhaps at the •same time fo save the 
wreck of his fortune by a stroke of policy which 
flattered his self-love by its efeverness, while it 
gratified his vanity by its success iji another direc¬ 
tion, he wrote a studied business-like letter to my 
unel(% proposing to him for the hand of his daughter; 
while, at tlie moment of sending it into Sir Caradoc’s 
study, he himself sought an interview with the un- 
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conscious girl, who little dreamed of becoming the 
wife of a prodigal of more than twice her own age. 
The letter to my uncle, after a few commonplace 
expressions of attachment to his daughter, and well- 
turned phrases of resolution to make her future lot 
happy, &c. &c., entered into what tlio writer doubt¬ 
less considered more forcible arguments. 

He offered to settle the whole remainder of his 
estate, Corwen Castle included, upon his future 
wife; so that, as he broadly stated. Sir Caradoc’s 
heirs might eventually unite the entire juoperty of 
both families, which would give them almost a 
principality in North Wales, lie did not hint at 
any doubt of acceptance, but concluded by saying, 
thfit he was going at once to repeat the same pro¬ 
posal to Miss Owen herself, and that immediately 
afterwards he would liave the pleasure of waiting 
on her father. 

Lord Corwen, as his letter intimated, instantly 
sought an interview with Lilith. He declared his 
attachment to her in glowing terms,—the more flat¬ 
tering from a man of his ordinary cold and reserved 
manner,—stating, probably with truth, that in all 
his knowledge of the world, he had never met with 
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any one whom he desired 4o make his wife hut her. 
lie protested also, hut not wi*h equal truth* that he 
was tired of the life of politics and diplomacy; that 
foreign society no longer gave him any pleasure ; 
tliat it had always heen the wish of his heart to 
settle in the country, and live as the lord of Corwen 
Castle ought to do among his tenantry; that he 
would take her for one brilliant sc?ison “inroad to 
appear as ambassadress, and to enjoy all the hon¬ 
ours of high rank^and statidh, before'j^uietly fixing 
themselves in Wales to ful^l the duties of their 
situation, in which alone, he was convinced (as he 
was sure, from her tastes, she must be also), that 
domestic happiness ^as to be found. lie concluded 
by saying, that he had already comtnunicated his 
proposal to her fathen; so that she could have no 
scruple in giving hea answer on the score of re¬ 
quiring a previous reference to |ier parent—little 
likely to thwart her wishes under any circumstances, 
as he conceived. 

Lilith, as I heard afterwards, was very near sink¬ 
ing under the effect of this totally unlooked for 
proposition. She was so free from all vanity, and 
so little prone to consider herself an object of atten- 
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tion, that she was quite unprepared for what a girl 
of the world would probably have meditated on a 
dozen times at least, during the visit of so distin¬ 
guished a guest in her father’s house, if only as an 
amusing day-dream, or as a flattering speculation 
for her idle thoughts. Summoning courage, how¬ 
ever, Lilith courteously and calmly thanked him 
for the vmoiu'' of his preference, but informed him 
that she had at present no desire to marry; that 
her father had given hcr absolute permission to re¬ 
main single as long as it suited hcr inclinations; 
that she did not wish for or think herself adapted 
to a great situation, whether public or private, at 
home or abroad. Expressing licr grateful sense of 
the flattering terms in which he had explained his 
intentions towards her, and still more for the un¬ 
deserved distinction of which, his language was the 
evidence, Lilith /uildly, but decidedly gave a re¬ 
fusal to Lord Corwen’s addresses. 

Pride, wouri'ded but yet predominant, restrained 
Lord Corwen’s feelings within bounds, which his 
deep mortifleation had well-righ broken. 

“ Am I then. Miss Owen, to consider your de¬ 
termination as final ?” he demanded. 
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“ As irrevocable,” slie,answercd with becoming 
dignity; and then adding gi^iccfully, “ I wish you 
all happiness,” hastily withdrew before the native 
kindliness of her disposition had led her into a 
lengthened conversation, of which the practised 
man of tlie world would not have failed to profit. 

Retiring to his apartment full of anger and dis- 
appolntinent. Lord Conven was met by a^eiwant, 
who presented him witli a letter from Sir Caradoc 
Owen. lie scarcely looked at the fiddwss, thrust 
it into his pocket, and did not read it for some time 
afterwards. It proved to be a eounterpart to the 
refusal he had just personally received, expressed 
in Sir Caradoc’s 9wn plain but well-intentioned 
manner. 

This did but add,fuel to the flame, .and I was 
not surprised (having gutjssed what was going on), 
and certainly not a little rclievcc^ to hear at dinner¬ 
time, that Lord Corwen had sent for post-horses, 
and was already on his road to London, accom¬ 
panied by his friend the Marquis de Clermont 
.^larigny. 

The sale of the CorwcTi property went on not¬ 
withstanding the awkwardness occasioned by these 
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events: its owner was tpo deeply involved to l)e 
able to postpone any ipeans of raising money, and 
had long lost all feeling of attachment to the coun¬ 
try or to the property of his ancestors. He would 
also have scorned to allow Sir Caradoc the possi¬ 
bility of suspecting fnat he was influenced by pique 
on account of the refusal of his daughter’s hand: 
he pride^ himself moreover, like a thorough states¬ 
man, on his command of temper, and .always made 
a point of' conducting naatters of business, whether 
relating to his own private affairs or to those of the 
government, as if passion and temper did not exist. 

My uncle wishing to terminate the purchase as 
speedily as possible, and desiring to consult his 
London lawyer on some particulars connected with 
it, decided on sending me to town with full powers 
to represent him in any way tjiat might be deemed 
advisable. This commission was far from being 
disagreeable to me, as there I hoped to gain, 
though I hardlyoknew how, some sort of iufelligence 
of the person most dear to me. I only feared that 
it might be necessary for me ^o meet Lord Corwer 
on some part of the tran'saction, which, to say the 
least, would have been very disagreeable. That, 
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liowcver, was not required of me I found to my 
great satisfaction. One daj', during my, stay in 
town, I chanced to be walking in Hyde Park—the 
only place where I found I could breathe in the 
neighlwurhood of the smoky capital of our empire, 
when I perceived a fine-looking though elderly 
man hastening from another path towards mine, 
evidently with the intention of speaking, to me. 
His air and dress had something foreign, and as I 
imagined familiar, about it, but I cogld upt for some 
moments remember where I had seen him, till, on a 
nearer approach, I rccognisccl the commanding form 
and intellectual countenance of Professor Scheiner, 
whom 1 had kno^un at Milan. The earnest and 
true-hearted German Inxrried towards me, and With 
a degree of warmth, and at the same time of agita¬ 
tion that I could not at all account for, accosted me 
suddenly in the abrupt manner so usual with his 
nation, by exclaiming:— 

“ Well, well; mein lieber llerrt So! we have 
much to speak together—^much—much to lament.” 

Surprised at his manner, though truly glad to |ce 
him, I drew him towards«. more distant and private 
part of the park (which happened to bo very full at 
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tliat hour) where we might talk more comfortably 
and at ojir ease. 

Intending to take him home with me, I naturally 
led him in that direction, and had just given him 
my card with the address of my hotel upon it, when 
I was startled at perceiving tears silently stealing 
down the cheeks of the old man, who seemed little 
accustoi^ed to such signs of weakness. He replied 
not to some trivial.question I asked him respecting 
his anival, in .England—his lodging in London; 
hut when I asked him, “ What news from Milan ? ” 
he hurst into a passionate exclamation— 

“ Ah, IleiT Amhroslus^ truly I said we had much 
to lament: ah! such friends—t^such talent—such 
‘ virtue—the pride of art united with angelic good¬ 
ness.” 

“ Speak*,” cried I, now really alarmed. “ Have 
you heard lately of our friend Signor Felici- 
ani?” ' 


“ Of Feliciani,? Yes; hut the news he sends me 
—ah ! Amhrosius, it is not every day one loses such 
frignds, nor Art such votaries.” 

“ What do you mean? Is there news from 
Cuba?” 
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“Is it possible, Herr^Ambrosius, you have not 
heard the dreadful calamity ? ” 

Seeing by my countenance and utter inability to 
reply, that I was in real ignorance of the sad intel¬ 
ligence he was about to communicate, he proceed¬ 
ed :— 

“ The letter of Signor Feliciani and the No. of 
tlie Gim'nale which I can sliow y^ju, not ^nly an¬ 
nounce, but alas, confirm tlie news of tlie rapid ill¬ 
ness and death by ycllow-^cter sooi],aftey their land¬ 
ing at Havanna (and witliin a few days of cacli 
other) of the most respected artist. Signor Vitclli, 
and of hisbeautiful and gifted daughter, our favourite 
pnma dormi^ the Signora Caimen.” 

I heard no more ; I fell senseless on the grt)und 
close to the park-gate, and as I heard afterwards 
Scheiner, now seriously alarmed for the fonsequcnce 

of his sudden communication, with the assistance 

\ 

of some of the passers by, procured a carriage to 
convey me to my hotel. 

The rest of that day and night I was hardly 

conscious, but when I awoke to a sense of the fear- 

’ • 

ful reality, it was only t« relapse into a paroxysm 
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of grief and despair. Scheiner watched by my bed¬ 
side as the most careful nurse would have done,— 
listened with patience to my broken sobs, and try¬ 
ing to comfort me, entreated my permission to write 
to my mother to inform her both of my illness and 
of the cause of it. >• Tliis, however, I would not 
suffer him to do. 

Fortunately uncle’s affairs no longer required 
an assistance on my part, to which I should, in the 
state in which^.I them was, have been perfectly 
unequal. The Corwen purchase was completed, 
and the whole transaction now solely in the lawyer’s 
hands. 

After a few days I recovered sufficient nerve to 
eoii'Wjrse with my true friend Scheiner on the mel¬ 
ancholy subject which had brought us so much to¬ 
gether. I summoned courage to write to my mother, 
explaining my continued silence and delay in re¬ 
turning by the fact of my illness, not concealing the 
circumstances which had led to it. I felt that I 
could indeed reckon upon the sympathy of my 
mother for the loss of our most tried and kindest 
tjiend Vitelli, to whose aidr, so generously proffered 
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in the hour of our distress, we owed our extrication 

• 

from difficulties apparently insurmountablp, and to 
whom I, in particular, was indebted for the profes¬ 
sional training which has made me what I am. 
Nor could I doubt her sincerity in lamenting the un¬ 
timely death of that young and gifted girl, liowcver 
far she might be from sharing my own feelings on 
the irreparable calami ty which had dtyirived me of her. 

After some further delay, I Jiad tlic courage to 
tear myself away from my symyp.thi 5 ing friend 
Scheiner, whose* kind feelings for the loss of his 
friends and mine had more than ever endeared him 
to me, I greatly regretted that lie could not ac¬ 
company me to Welles, where I should have liked 
to show him something of our country life; but his' 
own pursuits among the philosophical societies of 
the capital would not allow Ais; so we farted with 
the warmest and I will say the sincerest profes¬ 
sions of regard. 

I left town in a state of apathy,^lmost of torpor, 
longing only for the tranquillity and rural scenery 
of ^Y^Igs, and not a little for the svmpathy of my 
gentle cousin. 
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* 

But ere I quitted London, I wrote to Feliciani 
for particulars of the sad hereavcmeht which had 
fallen on me like a stroke of lightning; but to this 
letter I never received any answer. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


6in WruS, o Slhittet, i|l gegraien tit 
Sin finer fliKcii, Sir fcctanntcn 
(Sin ^ieimatl)(irt;cv Sffjnttcn Itcljct (;icr, 

Slitt^ fcIjtci»33Uimcit nirf;t an fcinct ®(^li)fUc. 

IDrin liegfl in, tnic tu flarl'Jfi, nirecrfc^rt, 

SMit ictem 3ug tc« Srietens nut ttv Srtjmcrjcn, 

Slin^ oufjulrttn ifl Jir nic^jt Bcvmc^vt, 

3(^ gtnl) kit kjffcJ ©tab in mcincm •&erjcn.—Ul)tant 

It w always a misfortune to step into new rejjitions to wliicli one 
has not been inured; we are often attainst our will lured into a false 
sympathy, the incompleteness of such positions troubjps us, and yet 
we see no means either of c^unpleting tliem or removing tbcin. 

Goethe. 


For some time after my return to Plas Owen, I 
was so completely overwhelmed hy the shock I 
had experienced, that my usual occupations were 
all susiiended, and \he journal from which this 
narrative is compiled was entirely given up. On 
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looking over a few notes, taken from time to time 
during those sorrowing days, I discover little that 
would interest you, or that would he useful to tran¬ 
scribe here. A few reflections, broken thoughts, 
and expressions of affliction, taaced in an unsteady 
hand, and often blotted by tears, are all that remain 
of this jieriod of regret and despondency. 

It is necessar}’-, however, in some measure to 

^ * 

travel back in memory over that dreary space, in 

order to resume the .thread of events which oc- 
• < > 

curred in the intermediate months, after which I 

shall pursue the course of my story with more 
regularity. 

My mother’s recejrtion of me had been kind and 
affoetionatc—sympathizing with me for the loss 1 
had sustained^ and deeply son-owing for the death 
of that.lovely girl who had shown the most unre¬ 
mitting attention to her at the period of her deepest 
affliction. She al'io sincerely mourned for Vitelli, 
the kind and disinterested friend of her poverty 
and of my youth; and although I could not but be 
aware that she felt the present state of things was 
more favourable to her wishes for my future pros¬ 
pects than that which had previously existed, she 
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considerately left me to my own reflections, and 
never by the least word interfered to guide my 
tlionghts into the channel she desired. She, as a 
mother, respected my grief; I, as a son, felt most 
gratcfhl for her forhearance. 

Nothing was said to my uncle respecting the 
cause of the illness which had detained me, in town. 
Hi; was very glad to see me again, al^hougli slioeked 
hy the alteration in my appeartince, committed as 
he imagined wholly by its rii*/agcs, ^ind Jiad, as I 
well jtereeived, grown insensibly much attached to 
me as his nearest relation, and become in some dc- 
gri'c dependent on my help in many details of the 
management of his,estate and other family affairs. 
Hut Lilith ! T cannot do justice to her tender !lnd 
affectionate sympathy for my suffering. She alone 
of all the family knew the full extent of* iny loss ; 
she alone eoidd measure the depth of my sorrow. 
With her T could talk freely, expatiate on the bright 
virtues and soaring genius of my hj^st Carmen, and 
from her I was ever sure to receive that comfort 
which the kind heart of woman is alone able to 
bestow on the woi;^ of oiliers. I gradually grew 
more and more attached to my cousin’s society, 
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and no day passed that did not see ns for many 
hours epgaged in reading, walking, or riding to¬ 
gether, or, if at home, occupied in the same pursuits. 
Many months passed smoothly, I might say uncon¬ 
sciously away, whilst T was in total ignorance of 
the hold Lilith had cnscnsihly gained on my heart. 
My mother observed us; so, I fancied, did my 
uncle, but my piotlier’s scrutiny was the closest. 

Our family lived in tlie greatest harmony; but 
our happiness ^was noC destined to be lasting. 

One day, after having enjoyed'herself more than 
usual in the garden, wliere she had been drawn in 
her cliair, my mother, on returning to the house, 
complained of cold. The nevt day she became 
scrlbusly ill, and a tertian fever, to which she had 
been previously subject at Rome, suddenly declared 
itself, and" with such /iolence that her already en¬ 
feebled constitution had not the strength to resist 
it. There were ffequent paroxysms and relapses, 
each worse than the former. My uncle was in de¬ 
spair ; and Lilith’s silent grief, yet active help in 
all that depended upon her care, warned me that 
all about her foresaw a degi-ee. of danger which I 
could not bring myself to contemplate. At last I 
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brought myself to ask the physician what he thought 
of the real state of my mother’s case. He owned 
tliat he considered it as utterly hopeless. I well 
remember hastening to her bedside, from which I 
was seldom long absent, directly after this fatal 
opinion had been convoyed to me. I sat down 
beside her couch, taking the place of Lilith, whose 
eyes I observed streaming with ill-suppressed tears 
as she softly withdrew, leaving me alone with that 
beloved parent so soon to be token from me. 

I looked at hef long and earnestly as she lay, 
and was suddenly struck at the change in her. She 
seemed to all appearance weaker and more ema¬ 
ciated than ever; t|je fever indeed had left her, but 
its cessation could hardly be regarded as more tlian ■ 
temporary. Her ])alc and sunken checks, her low 
and clouded voice, her hollow but sparkling eye, 
betokened that her *st.ate was gradually receding 
from this world, yhc perceived'miy anxious gaze, 
and raising herself by an effort, greater than fi-om 
lier weakness I should have judged her capable of 
making, slie whispered my name, and beckoned me 
to approach yet closer to jier side. 1 knelt down 
and kissed her thin white hands, which lay almost 
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inanimate upon the bed. I eould not speak, bnt 
looked fpndly at her, and awaited in silence what 
I now felt might he her dying words. Tlicy came 

at last.In a few minutes, witli slow utterance 

she spoke as follows :— 

“ Ambrose, dear‘'and dutiful son.you who 

have been my best comfort, my grcate.st object 
througjj life, Vear me, hear your mother’s last 

request.Hear me first thank Clod for the ble.ssing 

he has gTanted,mo tln'ough many troubles, in you, 

my son.God bless you, my child, is my last, 

my fervent prayer. ' 

“ Dear son, it is now that I feel no obstacle re¬ 
mains to the dearest wish of my heart.to the 

dcsh'c of your uncle as of my.sell'..that 1 ask of 

you that you shoidd at once f )rmally engage your¬ 
self to your good, your excellent, your amiable 
cousin. . Hilith has beem to me as a daughter—let 
me die considering her so in reality. You iieed 
not doubt of her consent, I know, w’cll know, for I 
have long read her youthful heart, nor need you 
fear the opposition of her father to your miiqn, for 
it is his earnest wush tliat you should marry his 
daughter. Long has this been our settled desire, 
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but I would suffer nothing precipitate, knowing as 
I did the state of your affectiods. It is yout uncle's 
generous wish that you should in tliis way succeed 
to the whole of his jiropcrty; but this alone, noble 
as is the future it lays before you, would not have 
induced me to ask tlic sacrifice of your early love, 
had Lilith been otherwise than what she is; but 
knowing her as T do, as you do, inj^Ambrosfe, what 
can I foresee but the truest hajipiness, the deepest 
and purest domestic fclicit^r in store for you, my 
son, if you arc hajipy enough to call her wife. But 
there remains but one thing more, hardly necessary 
to point out; but which, nevertheless, it is my duty 
to lay before you aS the ultimate condition insisted 
upon by your kind and loving uncle.. My son, you 
must renounce Artist Life, and resign all those 
flattering and illusiv^ dreams of fame, whose end. 
as I well know, arc vanity and yexation of spirit. 

“ My Ambrose, promise me *this—-promise the 
last request of your dying mother.’^ 

She paused, overcome by weakness and emotion, 
and I, as I wept upop her bosom, felt that at that 
moment I could deny hef nothing. But this last 
request was indeed a severe blow to me; yet hoAv 
how could I refuse. 
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It was but natural that my uncle should expect 
such a sacrifice on mj’’ part, considering the noble 
generosity that should place me, an outcast, an 
orphan, the son of a man he had detested, at the 
head of his house, dowered with fortune, position, 
aU that could make life happy or desirable j and 
above all, bestow upon me the heart and priceless 
affecticras of his only and beloved child. But it 
w'as a sacrifice : I'did not conceal from myself the 
amount of that thus re( 5 uix-ed of me, even at that 
moment of overwhelming feeling and agitation. 
My prospects changed, my life and fortune assured, 
I need not toil or work : I miglit retain my taste, 
my love for Art; but I fell in rfiy own esteem when 
I resigned what I had learnt to think the noble 
career of the Art-Workman. Nevertheless, I did 

resign it.By the deathbed of my mother, J 

yielded! 

But few words passed between us. I informed 
her that Lilith ^already knew I had not a first-love 
to lay at her feet, and that, knowing her virtues, 
her exquisite delicacy of feeling, I could not but 
feel that her merits were “far beyond my deserts. 

My mother, with a transient ray of happiness 
beaming upon her dying countenance, then sent 
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for her brother and my cousin. They came. They 
were never far from her sick-ghambcr. 

‘‘ Brother,” she whispered feebly, “ we are happy! 
My son, my Ambrose, consents witli gratitude to 
all you ask. Lilith, daughter, sweet treasure of my 
heart, let me place your hadd in that of your 
betrothed. Be to him, as he will be to you, a joy 
and an enduring comfort in Ood toihe end cf your 
lives. Be to him a wife, as yomhavc been a duti¬ 
ful daughter to your fatlicf ? he, n»y eA»er dutiful 
son, true in all trials, firm in all adversities, has 
been the stay of his mother’s weary life, and will 
be the supj)ort of yours. God bless you, my chil¬ 
dren, God bless my*children’s children,” were the 
last words she uttered. Faint with^tfec cxerSon, 
she swooned, and inejreasing weakness led rajiidly 

to her peaceful dissolution. 

* * 

I followed my mother to her fjipiet grave in that 
secluded churchyard of Bettws, now. grown so fami¬ 
liar to me. I mourned her loss as that of one who 
had been an example J;o me through life of patience 
under the severest domestic trials, and of resignation 
to the will of God under the privations of want and 
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the mortifications of neglect. Lilith, contrary to 
custom,except in Wales, attended the last duties paid 
to my beloved parent. She did not accompany the 
melancholy train, but met them in the church, join¬ 
ing with low and tremulous voice iu that sublime 
service, whieh, by Sir (Jaradoc’s express desire, was 
performed in Welsli, as befitting liis aneient race of 
Owen,,.and as most edifying to the people. 

Some months elapsed ere even the preparations 
for our approaching pia^-riagc were commenced. 
Lilith’s sense of propriety, her deep affliction at 
our irreparable loss, dictated tliis mark of respect to 
the memory of my departed mother. 

At last, the day was fixed, though at a long date. 
It was settLd that I was to take the name of Owen; 
Sir Caradoc, in stating to me his wishes, or rather 
his commands, on this head, contrived to do so 
without ever mentioning my father’s name. 

1 had a long .md earnest conversation with my 
cousin. 1 felt.it my duty to tell her, tliat with all 
my love for her, all the feeling of affection I now 
bore her, it was yet imperative I should confess that 
my first early love was buried in Carmen’s grave. 

“ I humbly ask you, dearest Lilith, will that suf- 
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fice you ? All 1 have ^left of heart is thine: it is 
true, it is faithful, it is devoted ; hut it is not the 
first impulsive glow of youth, but the honest, firm 
love of manliood that I now tender to you. Can 
you, do you accept the ofiering ? ” 

Her answer 1 need not licK! record. Suflice it to 
state, that it partook of the teudcnicss and trust of 
her angelic character. 1 was hljjssed beyond my 
deserts. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

As mine own shadow was this child to me, 

A second self, far dej' rer and more fair 
'Which»cloth«d in undisselvirg radiancy 
All those steep paths which languor and despair 
Of human things had iride so dark and bare, 

Yet which I stood alone—nor, till bereft 
Of friends and overcome by lonely care, 

Knew I what solace for that loss was left, 

Though by a hitter wound my trusting heart was cleft. 
, Shelley. 

-Thou noble soul, 

Teach me if thou art tiearer Ood than TI 
My life was a long dream w-heii T awoke, 

Duty stood like an angel in njy path, 

And seem’d so terrible, I could have turn'd 
Into iny yc.stei4iays, and W'ander’d hack 
To distant childhood, and gone out to (Jod 
By the gate of birth, not death. 

Alexander Smith. 


I WAS supremely happy. Not the least part of my 
present felicity arose from the consciousness that I 
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was fulfilling the dearest wish of my lost parent; 
and my heart wanned with tlie sense of satisfaction 
which I knew she would have experienced had she 
been spared to sec my union with Lilith. 

After ourselves, my uncle was the person whose 
feelings seemed to receive l3ie most gi-atification 
from our intended marriage. His spirits luse to a 
pitch of buoyancy that recalled the/eelings of youth, 
and he seemed as if ho could never finish talking on 
the subject to every cijsuarvislte^ who, chanced to 
come to the house. lie announced his intention of 
making me, through his daughter, the heir to all 
his estates, and prophesied a long course of joy and 
festivity at Plas Qwen. 

Our excellent friend Mark Haydofcconscifled to 
unite us in holy matrimony; his congratulations, 
quiet but sincere, were grounded on a deeper foun¬ 
dation than I had suspected, till he made me aware 
of the reason for it. His fear ^)r Lilith, when she 
had bccji reported to give a favourable car to the 
addresses of Lord Corwen, had been great indeed; 
for-as he now related to me for the finst time at 
length the fatal story •of his unfortunate cousin, 
whose early tomb had so strangely atfccted me in 
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the churchyard at Bettws,_ I learnt that Lord Cor- 
wcn himself had been the man who had basely 
drawn her from the path of virtue. Lilith’s deliv¬ 
ery from that danger, and her present prospect of a 
happy lot in her earthly career, had given his friendly 

9 

heart the highest gravitication it was capable of re¬ 
ceiving—and fortunate did he think himself to have 
escaped^the, necCjfssity of elctailing the truth of that 
cousin’s unhappy story,^to a young and artless girl, 
whose confi,deneg was, to ^appearance, captivated by 
the wiles of a heartless and unprineij)led man. 

When prosperity secihs to be at its greatest ele¬ 
vation, when the sun seems to shine brightest on 
the head of the frail mortal whq, audaciously dares 
to think of jierfeet felicity on earth, it is ever time 
to be apprehensive of a change. The philosophy 
of this sentiment is trite to those who, calm and 
without passion, think upon the affairs of this life : 
yet, common as it ^;ems to them, no maxim is more 
frequently neglected by the eager and inconsiderate, 
when hmried away by love into dreams of bliss and 
expectations of future happiness. I tried to remem¬ 
ber this, and prayed to G«d to be saved from pre¬ 
sumption, to be mtidc sensible of my true duties to 
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Lilith, and to he made strong to eonduct so pure 
and unsopliisticated a being through the sl^oals and 
quicksands of the world, which will beset the rich 
as well as tlio poor. I strove to open my eyes to 
the reality of my situation, as having a serious task 
to perform in my way tlirough^ife, and endeavoured 
to convince my understanding that all was not plea¬ 
sure for me. 

The evening bei'ore our mipojntcd wedding-day 
I sj)ent—we spent—as l^wasVloome^l nev/;r to sj)cnd 
another. We haTl strolled out together after dinner 
as was our usual custom. *lt was the close, of a 
sweet sunitner’s day, and the traiKiuil repo.se and 
hushed calm of iSqiture harnioni/.ed with the, <leey) 
and serious feelings busy within ouriittirts, ?tR our* 
footsteps instinctively turned towards one conse¬ 
crated and familiar s])ot. Need J say-whither their 
impulsive action led us, or describe how lovingly, 
trustingly, and with humble praters for guidance, 
she knelt with me beside my motljpr’s grave ? 

Throujrh the old eliurchyard, 

And by tfle lone yew tree, 

'J’iiis soft siiniiiier s eve, 

Como, love, and walk with me. 
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Our path lies through you wood 
Beside thy favouiite brook; 

Yet ’mid thcs^ grass-green graves 
We linger long to look. 

Silent our footsteps fall 

O'er the chambers of the dead, 

IVessing their verdant roofs, 

With light and cautious tread. 

Soon in this holy place 

Wq shall stand side by side, 

And T may claim thee there, 

My pure anti; identic bride. 

Then let us kneel, my love, ^ 
Humbly our^Clod to pray 

That lie would guide our path, 

And keep us on our way. 

I*ray too, while with deep Joy 
Our trenihling hearts are blest, 

’that in this old churchyard 
Hereafter we may rest. 


As wo returned to tlie house, T saw at a distaneo- 
the postman riding away from the door after de- 
posititig his hag with the servant in wailing. Wc 
consequently hurried our steps to receive our letters ; 
hut ere we luid arrived at the gate, the footman ad¬ 
vanced with one, which hq.put into my hand before 
T had time to ask for it. I saw at once that tlie 
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address was in Lord Montacute's writing; and as 
I had some time previously informed liim of my 
intended marriage, as well as of many other par¬ 
ticulars of my present situation in England, I 
eoncluded that this Avas the answer to my com¬ 
munication, which 1 Acas now entitled to expect. 
It horc tlic postmark of Ikaris, in which capital J 
knew he had been residing for some time past, and 
1 was S(A full of my present, happiness that I had 
not the sliglitcst raisgivjn^ Vf any^niisfprtune that 
was to folloAv. T expected, in fact, a letter of con¬ 
gratulation ; for the sini])lc reason that 1 could not 
imagine that any one of the small number of my 
correspondents coujd write to me for any other pur¬ 
pose. Having no secrets from Jjilith, 'iHflj 

* 

wishing particAdarly to make her cuter into all my 
feelings, and to participate mi all my frhindships, I 
was glad of this opportunity of leading her to ap- 
jArcciato the high-toned as well ai friendly character 
of Lord Montacute, of Avhom she lyid already heard 
much from me, and I at once placed the letter in 
her hands, desiring her to open it and to read to 
me the contents. She seated herself on the steps 
leading to the terrace, and with one arm reclining 
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on the balustrade, and one .hand clasped in mine,— 
the bright moon streaming in clear, pure light upon 
her delicately chiselled countenance,—she com¬ 
menced the reading of that fatal letter. Never 
had I seen her before so interesting, so beautiful; 
never had I before so thoroughly felt that she was 
mine—that I was hers. Peace and ha])pincss, tnic, 
religious, virtuoiis happinessj ])ossessed our hearts, 

and lent a heavenly bli,ss to onr love. Never had I 
■ )!! 

seen Lili^v as^she Vas then!—never was 1 so 
doomed to see her more! 

She had taken the letter, and smiled gratefully 
at this mark of luy eonfidciice,—smiled in the full 
■cnjoyii.. a happiness that was so soon to be 

snatched from her (all innocent that she was, and 
as yet unblightcd by tr.int of sorroAv) in this world, 
never to return. She broke, the seal, and as she 
cast her eyes over|lic contents I anxiously followed 
the. expression of her eonntcmancc. I was at first 
sur})rised to sec that no sign of gaiety or pleasure 
manife.stcd itself in her usually expressive features. 
T thought that, the handWidting being new to her, 
she had probably found some difficulty in decipher- 
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ing cliaracfcrrt tliat werc^not in fact always clca^t^ 
inowlio kncwflicm so woll.^ I abstainer]^liowovcr, 
from making any observation, till seeing a painful 
rigidity overspread lie-r face, 1 became alarmed, and 
was on tlie point of seizing tlic letter, wliicli her 
hand scarcely retained, wlicif, uttering a faint cry, 
she sank as one paralyzed upon the steps, her head 
resting against the cold stones of J,hc balu^radc. 

My fright was extreme. » Caiching the letter as 
it fell from Tjilith’s haipl, my eyc's^wcre, aiTCStcd by 
the words, which were but too conspicuously, too 
plainly, legible in the veiy first page, nay almost 
the first lines. 

I read with indescribable sensations that Carmen, 
whom I had mourned as lost to nutaA^^Wl', had 
returned to Euro])e an orjdian, having escaped the 
fever which had carried off licr aged father. She 
too had suffered ; for, after a ]iainful attendance on 
her father in the course of his ^ast Illness, she had 
sunk into a state of weakness pijoportioned to her 
previous exertions, and her feeble condition suc- 
cunjbed to a frightful attack of the horrible disease 
which sma-ounded her; •but youth and constitution 
had enabled her ultimately to surmount the fatal 
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Wxdlady, and slic had revised—to poverty and dis¬ 
tress. ^lie had entirely lost her voice, on -which 
her future existence depended, and had beini in¬ 
formed by tlic ])hysicians of that country that there 
Avas no reasonable hope of lier ever recovering it 
sufficiently to appeal* again in public.’ ddiis, after 
the Avondorful success and celebrity Avhieh she had 
so early attainet] in her niusienl career, Avas a d(‘alli- 
bloAV to licr cheriplieib expeefations. Her father’s 
eftbrts toAvards ^he rccftvery of bis projierty in Cuba 
had proved ineflbclnal, and she hail Avisely formed 
the resolution to return by tin; first opportunity to 
her OAA’n country, strong in eh.-iraVtor and resolution 
to try AA'liatever means her talents and education 
“miglfi, e’ottJdii* her to avail herself of as a last resource 
for a subsistence, tflie had decided on taking this 
step, infcnMing t.o folioAV the counsel of her tAVO 
most valued friends—Lord Moutacute and in} self 
—could she but sure of reaching them. Slic 
kncAV not my ad(lrcss, having ncA'cr heard of me, 
or receiA'ed any letters since she left llJilan. 

These facts Avcrc sufficient to account for her 
having AA-rittcn at once, tO' Lord hlontacnte, Avhom 
her letter had fortunately reached in safety. She 
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further professed lier wisji to seek employment US 
governess, for wliich she trustcul licr educ^ition and 
character might rc(;omracnd lier, cither in England 
or on the Continent, hlnghmd she would prefer, as 
the best cliancc of licariiig of or of mci‘tiii,i \with 
me. My eyes tilled willi tcai^i as I read this mel¬ 
ancholy letter, in which, witli a simplicity'perfectly 
natural to her. Carmen had cnteij;d into t||e.sc sad 
details of lier late calaniit^s, and of her jircscnt 
destitute situation. 1^ traced in ^e,very line, that 
noble spirit of iuTlepcndenee, that purity' and single¬ 
ness of heart, which I had ifnown .to be her charac¬ 
teristics from her earliest vonth, luiited to a remark- 
ably' clear undcrstjinding, which comprehended at 
once without illusion the ])ractical diBiM(«Wff^)f hef 
position. In this trying time slie had need of all 
the energy of her eharacter* and to s(?e what was 
to be done, and to set about doing it with earnest 
resolution to accomplish it, if jiossiblc, was but 
the natural course of action to sy courageous and 
straightforward a mind as that of Carmen. 

It was now to me that Lord Montacute turned 
for assistance. In a few short lines (I own I thought 
them cold and stern) he enclosed this letter for my 
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rxJAJiiisal. ITc acknowledge^! tlic receipt of my pre¬ 
vious letter, acquainting him, as I beforfc stated, 
with my present prospects in England, hut he made 
no allusion to the facts 1 had then communicated 

to hi’ii. Doubtless, having been the confidant of 

< 

my deep attachment to Camicn, he had felt surprise 
and perhaps even displeasure at its apjearently facile 
transfer to another, even though that change was 
the result of the unliappy error into which the false 
report of her untimely decease had plunged me. 
However this may be, he made no remarks upon 
the affair of any kind, but merely exi)ressed an 
earnest desire for an immediate reply on my part 
to his commmucation. He further informed me, 
tliat, her appreciation of his friendship, 

which, indeed, she had so fully shown, ho had for¬ 
warded to (iarmen a small sura of money by way 
of loan, and that he intended to 2 )rocccd to Rome 
immediately, in tlu^v hopes of being of some use to 
her in prej^aring fjjf her future mode of life. Lastly, 
he requested to know my wishes, and to charge 
himself with any commissions I might desire upon 
the subject. 

All that I now relate at length, I read almost at 
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a glance. Distracted aj I was by the conflief!^ 
feelings wliich this intelligence had cxcit(;jl, I could 
not but be sensible to the delicacy with w'hich Car¬ 
men’s beautiful letter avoided all reproach towards 
myself, as well as to the modesty of Lotd 
cute’s own expression of his ihteutions tow’ards the, 
suffering girl. A sudden misfortune has ujion the 
mind an effect like that of a flash,of lightning on 
the eyi's: for an instant onl^ it Jllumines with su¬ 
pernatural clearness every objc-.ct ^dthlu the range, 
of vision, and then leaves the dazzled sight bewil¬ 
dered in a dce])er obscurity flian before. Such w'as 
the case with my mental faculties; 1 comprehended 
at once the full hoyor of the precipice on which I 
stood,—Lilith’s sacrifice. Carmen’s my' 

friend’s generosity and delicacy,—the next moment 
I was in the darkness of despair. 


Lilith, speechless, saw me on the point of faint- 
iiig. Overwhelmed as she was by the discovery 
she had made, slm yet had strength to recover her 
presence of mind in time to jirevcnt my falling. 


She supported me when I ought to have supported 
her; but my agony was SK> much the more intense 
that, in the confusion of my brain, I could not Avoid 
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Hi^ibtiug whether I niyselli liad not heeii the sole 
cause of .blaine in th^ crisis we liacl arrived at. 
Lilith, on tlic other hand, confiding, gentle, secure 
in her yo^cth and ignorance of the world, had trusted 
tjyujaVtiling to me,—lier heart, her future, liajijiiness 
wore at my feet. tShti could ha% e not the shadow 
of a reproach to make to herself in ha^'ing listened 
to my suiccre, tlitfugh, it now seemed, loo precipitate 
passion. 

There wc stood, a few minutes hefore, two of the 
ha])piest mortals whom this earth eontaiiK'd, now 
rendered, by the perusal of a few short lines from 
a distant land, two of the most niiscrablc. 

Lilith, trembling, silently to(vk my arm, and led 
me slowly tee,* ards the house. AVe had still some 
little way to rvalk, when, in a low and unsteady 
voice, she uttered the Words “ Dear Ambrose.”. 

The sound of her soft voice awoke me as if from 
a homd dream : a gleam of heavenly light seemed 
once more to cress my path: - The silence had be¬ 
come painful; utterly poAverless as 1 rvas to break 
it, the sweet accents, to wdiieji of late I had become 
so well accustomed, sunk'deep into my heart. 

“ Dear Ambrose,” she continued, “be calm; com- 
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pose yourself, and seek 'jomfort and couiiscd in (iVl 
We have liotli need to pray^to Him for light as to 
Avliat we, ought now to do, and for aid and strength 


fo do that which Tie points out to us. WVniay, we 
must he, in fearlid doubt, dilhcrdty, and 
submission to \vdiat He oi'dJins is now our only 
duly.” 


11 er words, like those of an augel, soolied my 
feelings fertile moment; bi^ wIk'II she had brought 
me (juietly to my own ;\])artnu‘nt,,wlieif she sat by 
my side in my Titlu'rto peaceful study—where we. 
had talked over our ])lans—now basele.ss ^'hantoms 
—of future life and jironii.sed bliss—my grief broke 
out afresh, and as tw'alehcd the ill-sn])i)res,sed tears 
■steal down her marble, eheck.s, I j4Hffl!c^o my 
weakness, and buried my fac:e in her hands. 
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